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G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
READY THIS WEEK: 


I. HOLLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. By 
Edmondo de Amicis. The Zuyder Zee Edition. 
A Limited Edition of 600 copies printed from 
type, illustrated by ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 
by R. Swain Gifford, Charles A. Platt, Samuel 
Colman, Joseph Pennell, and Charles A. Van- 
derhoof ; by Photogravures made specially for 
this work by Goupil & Co., of Paris, from pic- 
tures by Rembrandt, Van Der Helst, Franz 
Hals, Paul Potter, Teniers, Ruysdael, and with 
many dainty wood engravings in the text. 
Quarto, superbly printed and handsomely 
bound. 
Nos. 1 to 25, 
Extra Proof Set of the Etchings on Satin.. 
(All sold.) 


Nos. 26 to 275, Printed on Ragged Edge Linen 
Paper, with Extra Proof Set of the Etchings on 
pre $25 00 
Nos. 276 to 600, Printed on Ragged Edge Linen 
PE icdade ctu asdenibsade aie knddeinsAdudneete $15 v0 
(2 The larger portion of the edition of this ex- 
uisite volume has been subscribed for. Those 

desiring to secure copies should send in their 

names without delay. 


IT. PRE-HISTORIC AMERICA. By the 
Marquis de Nadaillac. Translated by N. 
d’Anvers, author of *‘ A History of Art.’ Edited 
with notes by W. H. Dall. Large 8vo, with 
Fe io 0.occccscce>cson secmensces $5 00 

CHIEF CONTENTS.—Man and the Mastodon, The 

Kjokkenmiddings and Cave Relics, Mound Build- 

ers, Pottery, Cliff Dwellers, Central American 

Ruins, Peru, Early Races, Origin of American 

Aborigines, etc., etc. 

lll. THE LAND OF RIP VAN WINKLE. 
A Narrative of a Tour through the Romantic 
Parts of the Catskills, together with their 
Legends and Traditions. By A. E. P. Searing. 
The designs by Ernest Heinemann and J oseph 
Lauber. 50 plates. 


IV. THE NUTSHELL SERIES. A Gathes 
ing of the Best Thoughts of the Best Writers. 
Edited by Helen Kendrick Johnson, and ar- 
ranged under the following heads: Wisdom: 
Philosophy. Sentiment, Epigramsand Epitaphs 
Proverbs, Wit and Humor. Six volumes, ob- 
long 32mo, Uniquely printed, in box..... $3 00 


“T could be bounded in a nutshell.”—Hamlet. 


V. DR. BARRINGFORD’S SCHOOL. By 
Henry Ogden. A Story of Sea and Shore. 
ik hi taknccastc in sienncvbqar one $1 00 


“A realistic and well-written story of adven- 
tures which are certainly most original in their 
conception.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Printed on Whatman Paper, with 
.$40 00 





*,* List of Holiday Publications and ef Books 


for Young People sent on application. New cata- 
logue of importations and remainders sent on re- 
ceipt of stamp. 





Foreign Art. 


ORIGINAL WATER COLORS, 


Carefully selected, and sent directly from the Studios of 
European Artists of high repute. 


IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS, 
From the works of Old and New Masters. 
Frames of all kinds. Carved and Inlaid Frames a spe- 


lalty. 
“'Y- HOUSEHOLD ART ROOMS, 
24 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO (Up Stairs) 





Books for Young People, 
Of Permanent Interest and Value. 


PLUTARCH FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Selected and edited by Prof. John 8. White. Quarto, 
with many illustrations, $3. 

Asa standard work, adapted to both boys and girls 


its wealth of anecdote and faithful portrayal of charac 
ter render it peculiarly valuable. 


* Precious ore and no dross.” — Home Jourual. 


“It isa Pigecure to seein so beautiful and elegant a 
form one of the great books of the world. The best Plu 
tarch for young readers.”— Literary World. 


HERODOTUS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Edited with explanatory notes by John S. White, 
LL.D. Quarto, fully illustrated, uniform with the 
Plutarch, &3. 

“The holiday lists are not likely to include anv book 
which ppacie ious parentcan give to his child with great 
er confidence in the acceptability of the gift or its profit 
tothe one to whom it is given."—N. ¥. Commercial Ad 
vertiser. 

VIEWS AFOOT; OR, EUROPE AS 
Seen with Knapsack and Staff. By Bayard Taylor 
Quarto, printed from new plates, with 20 full page 
illustrations, uniform with Herodotus and Plutarch, 
$3. 

A stirring narrative, showing what could be seen and 


learnec abroad by a boy of nineteen, travelling with very 
little money. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’ Sp SWE-BOOK 
for Work and Play. By Hele» "As + 4 volume 
giving Suggestions and Instruct. S, s, “and 
Outdoor Amusements, and Occupar. %, “= ” * 
for Profit. Small quarto, with 140 cuts, ¢ i’ Oy, 

The contents include games of all kinds, directk re, 
children’s dramas, for making toys, baby-houses, du: 
etc., ornamental work of every variety, tennis. archery, 
boating, campl out, aquaria carving. collections, 
cooking, bee-keeping, gardening, fruit culture, ete., etc.. 


“As admirable and thorough as the best 
books.""—Boston Transcript. 





of boys’ 


“Brimful of ideas.”— Woman's Journal. 


THE WONDERS OF PLANT LIFE. By 
S. B. Herrick. 16mo, beautifully illustrated, $1.50. 
Principal Contents: The Beginnings of Life, Single, 
Celled Plants, Liverworts and Lichens, Mosses and Ferns, 
The Microscope among the Flowers, the Pitcher Plants 
The Insectivorous Plants, etc., etc. 


“A dainty volume; opens upawhole world of 
fascination; .. . full of information.” —Boston Adver 
tiser. 

SONGS AND RHYMES FOR 
tle Ones. Compiled by Mary J. Morrison. 
$1.74. 

For babies dear and children small : 
For lads and lassies, short and tal! ; 
For bright black eyes and tender blue, 
I bring my gifts, both old and new. 


THE LIT- 


Octavo, 





t?™ Full lists of books for young people (including the | 
“* Boy with an Idea,” “ Moonfolk,” “ Big Brother,” “ New 
Plutarch,” and other standard sertes) and of other holi 
day publications sent on application. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


New York. 


Johns Hopkins Univ versity. 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., 








Sir William Thomson's Lectures on 
Molecular Dynamics, 


| Delivered at the Johns Hopkins University in October. 


| 1884, reported stenographic. | and printed. with the au 


thor’s concurrence, by t pyTograph-plate process. A 

few copies are offered oon sale at $5.00 _ 

asa the Publication Agency of the University, Bal 
more. 


CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LA, v. 





guages. Miscellaneous Books tn Languages. 
‘atalogues on application. Fv Periodicals. 
CaRL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 1 t St., Boston. 


Y 


“1 2p, 


“<2 TWELVE VIGNETTE 


| A NEW EDITION 


TO-DAY. 


RE ADY 


RAMON A. 


A STORY 
By Helen Jackson, 


H. H.) 


Author of ‘Bits of Talk, * Bits of Travel, ete 
1 Vol., r2mo, Cloth Price, 81.50 
“RAMONA™”™ ts the most powerful and the moet tn 
teresting novel that “H " haa written. It fulfils 
all that Mr. Besant demands of a giaxi novel in his 
‘Artof Fiction.’ It ts the result of personal eapertence 
and observation, It ts rich In vivid description ot places 

The figure drawing ts firm and « Near. The 


and scenery 
crouping ts dramatic s fascinating and thrill 
ing, and the interest goes on tnereasing ft the 
end. Finally, the author has a consctous moral purpose 
in her work. The book ts truly an American novel. It 
pecteore a kind of life and of tragedy that are not poss! 
le outside of the Unita States Mra Ja Keon 
has brought before ber readers phases of Amertcoan life 
new in literature, and has made known to them ¢t en 

mance and tragedy of that border land where the met 
and white races meet; where the rights of the weaker 
are trampled on, and where cruelty) and crime are un 
punished.”— Boston Advertiser 


The story 


Spinning-Wheel Stories. 
By Louisa M. Alcott. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
CLOTH, PRICE, $1.25. 


14M0O 





The author of “ Lite Women”™ gives her countless ad 
mirers a collection of entirely new stortes, all woven to 

gether by a connecting thread of narrative which makes 
them re sally a continuous story 


Roberts brothers 
Ready som I. 


EDGAR POE 
and his Critics 


BY 


SaRAH HELEN WHITMAN. 


with introduction by Wm. 
F. Channing. 


PRICE, 


_ TIBBITTS & PRESTON, 


Providence, R. L 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty third Street, New York, 


pepe a of Foreign Books, nt for the leading Paris 
Tauchnite’s Britis Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and wr Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de- 
mand. a a assortment always on hand, and new 
books rece! from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued, 


$7.00. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ts sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





|Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. | 4gate 
(No deviation.) 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. es 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with|— — 
chotce of position, $80. acing 10 

Double rates for top of column or other pre- — 
Serred position, when specified; where positions — 
are not specified advertisements are classified as a 
Sar as possible and arranged in order of size, 
the largest at the top. 162 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not|— 
comprised in THE NATION fonts, and ail other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves,not on outside 
af cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; 31,000, 20 per cent.; $1,250, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,400 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


7 





15 





*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; ; HL F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 Hay market. 





Domestic. 
YES Fitted u dng roper Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and O —_" Telescopes, Micro- 
scopes Acoustic Cane for Deafness, E tar Corneta, etc. 
. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 








ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Decoration. 


Mf BSSES COTTIER & CO., High-class 
LV Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. | Artists in Stained Glass. 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete., 
ete. T. B. Stewart & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St., N.Y." 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
L£ ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 








Professional. 


‘NOCH KNIGHT, 
Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
"Spec lalty of Commerc ial Coll lections throughout Maine, 





OSEPH F. RANDOLPH, New Jersey 
Law Offices,Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 
4’ TA YVLOE SNYDER, Attorney at 


Law, Washington, D. C. United States Depart- 
ions, and Civil Courts. 





ments, F' oreign Comm 





M* ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
. Interior Decoration and all Art- work, 144 Fifth 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford 

TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 

School for Young Sadie Gupertenaet and suc- 


cessful teachers in all ecueee. 
Fall term | begins Sept. GEORGE W. STEELE. 


Ave., N. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge. 
OYS AND YOUNG MEN PRIVATE- 
ly fitted for College. Conditioned or rejected can- 
didates coached, ‘summer or winter. F. HOFFMANN. 





Missovur!], St. Lo 
T. LOVIS 74 W SCHOOL.—WA SH- 
Jni ° 
~¥ s isee ay, t out, Mo. Eighteenth year 
WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty. _ 
New Jersey, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
a Aa MISSES ANABLE’'S En neuen and 
nch Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies andc Children will reopen September 17. 


New YoOrK Ciry, 66 West 45th S 
ISS REYNOLDS’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Will receive three pupils in the family. 


New YORK, Uswego 
INDERGAR TNERS TRAINED AT 
Oswego State Normal and Training School. Rare 
opportunities offered. 
nd for circular. 

















NEw YORK, Suspension Bridge. 

EZ VEAUX COLLEGE. thi, tnd Sor 

the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 

bers H. MuNRo, A.M., President. 
New York, U 

aS rie 2 rs SCHOOL sor YOUNG 
Sept. 18, 1884." Applications should be made early 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
S58 ANABLE'S English, French, and 
dies. The thirty sixth year begins Sept, 24, toy Young La- 


he oy pamnanynin, Norwood Avenue, 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 


Bell’s English and French Boardin; 
School for Young Ladies will reopen — 21. — 




















GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse 
ISS HILKEN’S Boarding School 


Young Ladies. Address H. G. 
Baltimore, M. Ma. HILKEN, Box 23, 








Connecticut, Lyme. ; 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoo: for a few boys. 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
xiven. CHARLKS G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


{i manees W. STONE, 


TUTOR FOR HARVARD, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





Fioripa, Lake C 
TATE MORICUL TURAL COLLEGE. 


—session pep as Oct. 1st and continues thirty-six 
weeks. Classical, Literary, Philosophical, Scientific. 
Engineering, and Agricultural courses. Climate un- 
surpassed winter and summer. Pure lakes and oeauti- 
ful shade. ASHLEY D. Hurt, President. 





InDIANA, Terre Hi 
OSE POL YTE "CHNIC INSTITUTE. 


A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES 0. . THOMPSON, President. 








MARYLAND, Annapo 
NNAPOLIS PE MALE INSTITUTE. 


—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. ‘Mas. RICHARD 1D WELSH, Principal, 


MASSACH USETTS, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


_ Address the Dean. EDMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Times Building, ‘0, a he ly s 
-dents, grade teachers, ou," 4 Pealtions int ten: 
tral, W estern, and Southern States fo a r ensuing year. 


WE GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, 


BUSINESS ee Offers Sp ) 
ie Gas be pecial Inducements. Send 





Wants. 


A oonaget YMAN, A COLLEGE GRAD- 
uate, and a teacher of large experience, 
spend the winter in Germany and Rome ——_ dhe spring 
ae in pn awn ' — would pares of 8 

ung gentleman nion. Grand o po a 
Fm and to ‘obtain. the ‘advantages of forelien travel travel 
under competent ex For terms, etc., 

R. , P. O. Box 2,000, Frovidence RI, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos' 
HWSETIZT OTS “OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P, MUNROE, Sec’y. 
_ PRancis A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto’ 
REPARA TION FOR THE INSTI- 


tute of Technology. 18 Boylston Place. 
ALBERT HALE. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
V RS. S. B. CIFRE, Teacher of Spanish.— 
lV. After residing in Spain eight years, Mrs. Cifre is 
now ready to give instruction in the Spanish language. 
For terms, &c., address or call at 
__20 Upton Street, Botson. 
_ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
| 7SS PUTNAM'S FAMILY AND 
Day School for voune Ladies reopened Septem- 
n Family Department. 





ber 25th, 1884. One vacancy 





MASSACHUSETTS, Brain 
"THE THAYER 4 CADEM Y. — College 
preparatory and generat course in English Studies 
and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, Head Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. —Preparatory and 
Boarding’ School for Boys. School year began 
17th September. Immediate application necessary to 
secure rooms Address for information. 
WILLIAM EV ERETT, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstow! n, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
tory School for Boys. Terms, #450. Catalogues 
on apotication. GEORGE F. a Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewate: 
OWARD COLLEGIA TE. Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MCGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


W. BAKER & CO., 
Dorchester. Mass. 


Our Little Ones & the Nursery. 


As a magazine for children 
from four toten years old can 
never be surpassed in the beau- 
ty of its illustrations, or adapt- 
wbility of its stories and poems, 
ll of which are original. 


Specimen copy free to any 
vddress. Newsdealers sell it. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
SINGLE COPIES, 15 CTS. 

















ONE YEAR, $1.50. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield S8t., Boston, Mass, 
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The Nation. 








litical and Economic Science. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 

I. SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND 
Wages. The History of English Labor (1250- 
1883). By JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERs, M.P. 
1 vol., large 8vo, $3 

“Will take rank at once among the most valuable his 
torical works in the field of economics."”"—Christian 

Union. 

Il. OUTLINES OF ROMAN LAW. COM- 
PRISING ITS HISTORICAL GROWTH AND 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES. By Prof. W. C. 
MorREY, of the University of Rochester. 
8vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

“Will prove a valuable aid to students. . . The 
book deserves, will well repay, repeated and careful 
study.”—7imes, Philadelphia. 


Ul. THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUV- 
ROPE. A Series of Essays by Representative 
European Women on the Status and Progress 
of Woman’s Work in connection with the Suf- 
frage, Education, Medicine, and Industrial Pur- 
suits. Edited by THEODORE STANTON, 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 

“It is the finest book published in the interest of wo- 
men, not only because of the eminence of the authors, 
but for the excellence of their work. What will add to 
the interest is that the fleld covers ne: arly the civilized 
ry aside from the United States.” — Tribune, New York. 


7. POLITICS. An Introduction to the Study 
ras Comparative Constitutional Law. By WIL- 
son W. CRANE and BERNARD MOSES. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
“ As a very suggestive contribution to political analysis, 
it can be recommended to all who wish to acquire a com 
prehensive v lew of the tendencies and forces of modern 
political action.” —Tribune, New York. 


V. THE AMERICAN CITIZEN'S MAN- 
ual. By WORTHINGTON C. ForRD, 

Part I.—Governments (National, State, and 
Local), the Electorate, and the Civil Service. 
* Questions of the Day,’ Volume IV. 8vo, cloth, 
75 cents. 

Part II.—The Functions of Government, con- 
sidered with special reference to Taxationand Ex- 
penditure, the Regulation of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Provision for the Poor and Insane, the 
Management of the Public Lands, etc. * Questions 
of the Duy,’ Volume V. 8vo, cloth, 75 cents, 

“Mr. Ford writes thoughtfully, carefully, impartially, 
and furnishes one of the best imaginable manuals that 
could be prepared for cire ulation on either side of the 
Atlantic.”—New York World. 


VI. PROPERTY AND PROGRESS. By 
W.H. MALLOCK. A study of present social prob- 
lems in Great Britain, with special reference 
to the land question, and with a very full con- 
sideration of the theories of Henry George. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“Those who are interested in social questions will be 

very well repaid for whatever time they may spend upon 
this book.”—Zhe Nation. 


VIT. ICARTA. 
Communism. By ALBERT SHAW. 16mo, cloth, 
= Prize essay at Johns Hopkins Uni- 





versity. 
“The book is well written, and abounds in facts.”— 
Bulletin, Philadelphia. 
“ We commend Mr. Shaw’s monograph to students of 
social philosophy and all others interested in the subject 
of which it treats.”—Journal, Chicago. 


IN THE SERIES OF QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Vill. THE TRUE ISSUE. INDUS- 
TRIAL DEPRESSION AND POLITICAL 
CORRUPTION CAUSED BY TARIFF MO- 
NOPOLIES. Reform demanded in the inte- 
rests of manufacturers, farmers, and w orking- 
men. By E. J. DONNELL. 8vo, paper, 25 
cents. 

“ This 1 ~ pamphlet is well worth reading."’—Her- 
ald, New } 

IX. PUBLIC BELIEF AND PRIVATE 
CHARITY. By JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 
Paper, 40 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

“Every phase of the subject receives full but compact 


and lucid treatment at her hands, and those interested in | 
it cannot afford to be without the book.”—Democrat and | 
| 


Chronicle, Rochester. 


X. PROTECTION AND COMMUNISM. 
A CONSIDERATION OF ase EFFECTS OF 
THE AMERICAN TARIFF UPON WAGES. 
By WILLIAM RATHBONE, Member of the Bri- 


tish Parliament for Caernarvonshire. 8vo, pa- 
~~ 25 cents. 
. athbone has evidently given much thought and 


stedy to the subject. . Deserves careful considera- 
tion.” —Advertiser, Boston. 


NEARLY READY: 


ae, THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRO- 
DUCTS, OR THE MECHANISM AND META- 
PHYSICS OF EXCHANGE. By Epwarp Ar- 
KINSON. 12mo. Cloth. 

*,* List of theirown Economic Publications sent 
on application. 

Classified Catalogue of the more important English 
and American works in this department sent on 
receipt of stamp. 


A Chapter in the History of 


Mifflin & Co. S 


BOOKS. 


Houghton, 
NEW 


November 29: 


Ready Saturday, 





IN WAR TIME. By S. Weir Mit- 
chell, author of ‘The Hill of Stones, ete. 1 
vol., 16mo, $1.25. 

The time of this noteworthy novel is during 
the war for the Union, and the incidents and 
events of the story are largely determined by the 
varying conditions of that great conflict. It has 
elements of power and reality which make it one 
of the most remarkable novels of the year. 


FRESH FIELDS. By John Bur- 
roughs, author of ‘Wake Robin,’ * Pepac- 
ton,’ etc. 16mo, uniform in size with his 
other books, but in a new style of binding, 
$1.50. 

CONTENTS: Nature in England ; English Woods; 
A Contrast ; In Carlyle’s Country ; A Hunt for 
the Nightingale ; English and American Song 
Birds ; Impressions of some English Birds ; In 
Wordsworth’s Country ; A Glimpse of English 
Wild Flowers ; British Fertility ; A Sunday at 
Cheyne Row; At Sea. 


FERISHTAH'’S FANCIES. A New 
Book of Poems by Robert Browning. 1 vol., 
16mo, uniform with 15-volume edition of 
Browning’s Works, $1.00; also, uniform with 
the 7-volume edition, crown Svo, $1.00. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGA- 
zine Library. Being a Classitied Collection 
of the Chief Contents of the Gentleman's 
Vagazine, from 1751 to 1868. Edited by G. 
Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. In fourteen vol- 
umes. Vol. LII.—Popular Superstitions and 
Traditions. cloth, $2.50; Roxburgh, 
printed on hand-made paper, $5.50; large- 
paper edition, printed on hand-made paper, 


$6.00. 


THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. By 
H. W. Longfellow. With a Vocabulary of 
the Indian names, and Notes. Parts 18 and 
14 of the Riverside Literature Series. Price 
of the two Parts, 50 cents. 


The 


SvVO, 


Atlantic Monthly 
For 1885 
Wil! contain a series of papers by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 
Also the following Serial Stories 
A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Oli- 





phant, the distinguished English novelist. 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 
James, author of * The Portrait of 
ete. 
A MARSH ISLAND. By 
author of ‘ A Country Doctor,’ 
} etc, 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS. By Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, author of ‘In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains.’ 
Terms, $4.00 a year in advance, postage free 


By Henrv 
a Lady, 


Sarah Orne Jewett, 
* Deephaven,’ 





Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remiitances should be made 
by money order, draft, or registered letter, to 


| Houghton, Miffiin & Co., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
11 E. 17th Street, New York. 


A CURIOUS AUTOGRAPH. 


**At another time I saw on a 
lesk a si rap « f paper that had 
on ita comical likeness or im: ige 
of a human skeleton in minia- 
ture a profile view of the skull, 
the mbs, and the other bones, 
even to the foot. 1 wondered 
who the senatorial artist was, 
and in handling the paper I 


chanced to turn it another wav. 
And what do vou think it was ? 


It was n't meant for a skek ton, 
ifter all. It was nothing else 
than a very hasty autograph 
of Senate ss 

Read Zhe Ke lions of @ 
Boy-Page in the U.S. Senate 


in the Fecemhes number of Sr. 
NICHOLAS, if you cannot make 
Out the auto graph the article 
will interest old and voung. 


This is the ¢ hri stmas issue, 





containing contnbutions from 
Whittier, ita yvidge, Stock 
ton, M wese m Mary Mapes 
Dodge, Mi lcott, and others 
It costs ‘sain fe cents and makes 
a superb present for a child. All dealers 
sell it Now is a good time to subscribe 
($3.00 a vear) through dealers or the 
pubushers, The Century Co. New-York. 


THE 
Magazine of Western History 


FOR DECEMBER 

Contains many attractive features, among which 
an “— map of the Ohno country, made by 
Rev. John Heckewelder, the noted Moravian Mis 
sionary in 174, is worthy of special mention 
This map is now published for the first time. A 
brief sketch of the life of this noted Missionary 
is likewise given, illustrated with a fine portrait 
*The First White Child in Ohio,” with a por- 
trait of Mrs. Johanna Heckewelder ; “A De. 
scription of Campus Martius”; ‘ Among the 
Otchipwees,” by Col. Whittlesey; a sketch of the 
life of Lorenzo Carter, by Hon. Harvey Rice, 
with portrait ; and a brief biography of Joshua 
R. Giddings, with steel portrait, form some of 
the other attractions of this excellent number of 
this valuable Magazine 

Terms, $4.00 per vear ; 
Address 


MAGAZINE 


145 St. Clair Street, 


single copies, Se. 


OF WESTERN HISTORY, 


Cleveland, O. 


» 9962 i Zition lust R. ady. 
VENTILATION i.VD 
ing. By Dr. J. S. U.S8.A., 
Edinb 
It would be a pulilic benefit if all 
equire| to study it before erecting 
hild The Nation 
uld be 


HEA T- 
LL.D. 


Billings, 
building committees 
nore pens for 


a profitable exercise for 

school commiftees, theatre proprietors, architects, doc 

about to build dwellings, and owners of 

v built."—Apringfield Republican, 
Flaborately Wlustrated. Sent, post-paid, for %3 

THE SaNITARY ENGINFER, 140 William St., New siearall 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 

re Preferred by Leading 

HIGHEST AWARD CENTENN 
1876. 

AWARD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882. 

| 149 to 155 East 14th St, New York, 


Its careful perusal wo 





Artists, 
TIAL 


HIGHEST 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s New Books. 





THE FINE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Uniform with ‘ The Graphic Arts. 


LANDSCAPE. 


By PLILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of ‘ETCHINGS AND ETCHERS,’ ‘THE GRAPHIC ARTS,’ etc., etc., ete. 


Columbier Svo, with about fifty Illustrations, price $35. 
Large-paper Copies, with Proofs of the Engravings, and bound in vellum, price 
$70. 
IN DECEMBER. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. beg to announce the publication of a new work by Mr. Ha- 
MERTON, similar in importance to ‘THE GRaPHIC Arts.’ It consists of a series of Chapters or Es- 
says on landscape in nature, literature, and art, in which, although painting 1s not unfrequently re- 
ferred to, there is little of a technical character and nothin likely to repel a general reader who 
takes some interest in landscape. The text includes en analysis of various important divisions of 
natural landscape and studies of literature in connection with it. Other subjects treated at length 
are the association of architecture with landscape, the choice of places of residence and sites of 
houses, and the degree of injury or improvement resulting to natural landscape from human indus- 
try and habitation. 

The sea is included amongst the subjects of study, especially in connection with shipping and 
coast me omong © Several chapters are given to lakes and rivers, of which the author has an intimate 
knowledge, both from his artistic studies and his love of aquatic recreation. 

Mr. HAMERTON, while considering the effects of human industry on landscape, has not neglected 
the a of men and animals as adjuncts to landscape in nature and the graphic arts. 

n a work of this nature the Illustrations are of great importance. Those which accompany this 
treatise have been selected both for the light they throw on the text and for their own value as 
works of art. Commissions have been given to eminent Etchers and Engravers, and the best pro- 
cesses of modern photographic peg have also been employed in the reproduction of pictures 
and drawings. The work will contain Forty Illustrations on Comper, of which one-half are Etchings 
or Engravings, some of them from pictures, and others entirely original. Besides these, a certain 
number of Drawings have been reproduced as minor illustrations. The following is an approximate 
list of the principal subjects : 


List of the Principal Illustrations. 





Ae ccscesvescccsscecsees Vista seen between Columns. LALANNE. Original Etching. 
er: Mantes la Jolie. Le Bas Meudon, on the Seine. 
iiss cenénnabuéeansinaceéeebennoteenee Wood and Lake. LALANNE. Original Etching......2 Nogent on the Marne. 
ST ancoctncecacesnesegamannnsenasesesbentas The Wave. LANDSEER (SIR E., R.A.).......-.- eneons The Eagle's Nest. 
Sor pavins seen eogasses mee gy ye gh tome Etched by C. O. MurRRay. 
COX (DAVID)........ nt-y-Cyasylite, Vale of Llangollen. LINNELL .....The Windmill. 
Etched by F. SLOcOMBE. McCULLOCH............ The Silver Strand, Loch Katrine. 
Pe eccccccntissessentesennancetnsa The Woodcutters. | MOOKE(HENRY)....... The Beached Margent of the Sea. 
Etched by A. Massé. PALMER (SAMUEL)............. sc esseesees The Farmyard. 
CO INCL ELS. Banks of the Seine. Pe cccccccccsennn sasees Bull in the Roman Campagna. 
SEI cccaccconiesiaasannenal La Vierge au Donateur. Etched by A. Massé. 
niin ite nadtednnde Landscape, with Hilland Cloud, | PARRISH. Original Etching....Shipping on the Thames. 
Engraved in Mezzotint by 8S. W. REYNOLDs. | PENNELL. Original Etching....... i i ~ aoe. 
GRAHAM (PETER, R.A)... ...4 Spate inthe Highlands. | REID (GEO., R.S.A.)......--.-.-.....ceeesee Culzean Castle. 
GUILLAUMET............ Evening Prayer in the Sahara. | SLOCOMBE(F.). Original Etching............ Birch Trees. 
HAMERTON. Original Etching. TITIAN. =e ; 
the Port of Blanzy, Chalon-sur-Saone poste - hae Virgin and Child, with Landscape. 
7 (HEYWOOD set 1 gay One. | TURNER (J. M. W., BA.) 2.00. cecccssseeee Fishing Boats. 
HARDY « EYWOOD). Original Etching..Stag and Tree. & Mu 2s ; 
HARPIGNIES...... The Seine, near the Bois de Boulogne. ngraved in Line by E. P. BRaNDARD. 
Etched by GREvx. TURNER (J. ." | 54). doenceocccceseoce Kirkstall i. 
iii cuchcamiennian Woodland Landscape. | TURNER, (J. M. W.. R.A.).. ...... 002.00 .-ss2seeerees otnes. 
Pe CI fii pcis vcsacvantene mncennsainads Thun. Etched by A. BRUNET-DEBAINES. 


ee cereeserecceseseses cosek 


| TURNER (J. M. W., R.A.) 


Engraved in Line by E. P. BRANDARD. i . 
Engraved in Mezzotint by A. BRUNET-DEBAINES. 


HUNTER (COLIN, A.R.A.). Original Btehing. 

Lobster Fishers. a, Oe, Wl MU Rc ccccccesaasens The Mer de Glace’ 
HUYSMANS DE MALINES....... Tandscape, with Cattle. | TURNER (J. M. W., B.A.).......+++ The Old Devil’s Bridge 
eT EEE i cctbcctcccncacsuceasascdanaeee Hetdelberg. | TURNER (J. BM. W., B.B.). ccccccccccccccccccccsoces Lucerne 





A NEW VOLUME OF SHAKESPEARIANA. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Wil- 
Ham Shakespeare. By Sidney L. Lee, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. With 45 Plates and Vignettes by Edward Hall, 
Folio, cloth gilt, $7.50. 

The author’s aim has been to indicate all the conditions of life with which Shakespeare was familiar in his soe 
and afterward. Thegrowth of the town is traced in a series of short chapters from early times to the death of e- 


speare. The social history tn the sixteenth century is treated in considerabla detail, and forthis portion of the subject | 


the town council books and the chamberlain’s books have been examined. 


AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL. By 


peo : of‘John Halifax,Gentleman.’ With numerous Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. Medium 4to, cloth 
git, " 


“* The text is one of the most delightful examples we have of what may be called sincere and minute travel litera, 
ture. . . . The book is a handsome one, and one worthy in its substance of the care and labor expended upon it.’ 
—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

“ Cornwall, as everybody knows, is one of the most attractive and picturesque sections of England, and although 
the author of these delightful picturesque travels professes to have made an unsentimental journey, it goes without 
saying that the author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’ could not travel through the rich and sacred scenery of this re- 

ion, richly overlaid with historic and romantic associations, without discovering and expres the sentiment of 
eregion. . . . Altogether, we count this one of the most attractive volumes of the season.”—Christian Union. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, VOLUME 1, 1884. 


Containing 792 closely printed pages and 428 wood-cut Illustrations of various sizes. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, colored edges. $2.50. 

“A thoroughly pretty volume ts the first of Taz ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAzINE.”—Nation, 

‘Ever a welcome visitor to the parlor or library table.”—New York Home Journal. 








New Books for 


the Young. 


BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


Christmas- Tree Land. 
re Mrs. Molesworth, author of ‘Carrots,’ 
‘Cuckoo Clock,’ ete., ete. Ilustrated by 
Walter Crane. 12mo, $1.25. 

‘* A book to make younger readers open their 
eyes wide with delight.”—Boston Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette. 

“Written in a pure and simple style, with a 
good moral point, enriched with a fine vein of 
youthful sentiment, running through it, and no- 
where lacking in that fine art which commands 
= sympathy of young readers.”—Independ- 
en 


“A very delightful book for the coming holi- 
ys . . . will be a great favorite with 
bright children.”—Boston Home Journal. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CAMPING AMONG 
CANNIBALS.” 


Charlie Asgarde : 
A Tale of Adventure. By Alfred St. John- 
ston, author of ‘Camping among Cannibals.’ 
With Illustrations. 12mo, $1,50. 

** Will not prevent boys from reading it with 
keen interest. The incidents of savage life are 
described from the author’s personal experience, 
and the book is so well written that we may rea- 
sonably hope for something of much higher 
quality from Mr. Johnston’s pen.”—Academy. 

i oever likes Rcbinson Crusce—and who 
does not like it?—is pretty sure to like ‘ Charlie 
Asgarde.’—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

“The story is spirited and interesting, full o7 
exciting incidents and situations.”—Boston Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette. 


The French Prisoners. 
ro Seery for Boys. By Edward Bertz. 12mo, 


“ Written throughout in a wise and gentle 
spirit, and omits no opportunity to deprecate 
war as abarbaric survival, wholly unnecessary 


in a civilized age.”—Independent. 
‘The story is an extremely interesting one, 
full of incident, told in a quiet, healthful way 


and with a great deal of pleasantly interf 
information about German and French boys.”— 
Christian Union. 


Daffodil and the Croaxaxi- 


CaNS. 
A Romance of History. By Augusta Web- 
ster. Immediately. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF ‘THE 
WATER BABIES.’ 
The Water Babtes : 
A Fairy Tale fora Land Baby. By Charles 
Kingsley. With nearly One Hun Illus- 
trations by Linley Sambourne. Fcap. 4to. 


In December. 





Next week, price 30 cents, the December Holiday 
Number of 


The English [llustrated 
Magazine. 


This first Holiday number of the Magazine will 
contain upwards of 70 ——— of — 
eight will be full-page, prin’ on plate 
on r. Of these four will be engravings of 
PeLebrated pictures by Gainsborough and one of 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s study for the Picture of 
King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. Single 
numbers, 15 cents; annual subscription, includi 


| double Christmas number, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1884. 


The Week. 


Ir would have been difficult for Mr. Blaine to 
make a more unbecoming and unseasonable 
acknowledgment of his defeat than he made 
on Tuesday week in his speech at Augusta, but it 
was very characteristic. He has always held the 
‘‘Solid South” in reserve to get him out of 
trouble. When charges were first made against 
him, he answered them by suggesting that they 
emanated from the Solid South, but 
nevertheless always held that it was nc harm 
for the South to be solid, if it was solid for 
James G. Blaine. In his letter of acceptance, 
when he expected, with the aid of Elkins and 
Mahone, to get the vote of one South- 
ern State, if not more, he declared with much 
effusion, that he saw— 


“that the elements which separated them 
{North and South] are fast disappearing. 


Prejudices have yielded and are yielding, while 
a growing cordiality warms the Southern and the 
Northern heart alike. Can any one doubt that 


between the sections confidence and esteem are | 


to-day more marked than at any period in the 
sixty years preceding the election of President 
Lincoln? . . If there be occasional and vio- 
lent outbreaks in the South against this peaceful 
progress, the public opinion of the country re- 
gards them as exceptional, and hopefully trusts 
that each will prove the last.” 

After the October election in West Virginia, 
however, had gone against him, in spite of 
Elkins’s ‘‘ finance,” his view of the matter 
underwent a sudden change, and he de- 
clared that the citizens of New York and In- 
diana (two doubtful States)— 

‘* fully comprehend what it means to trust the 
national credit, the national finances, the national 
pensioning, the protective system, and the great 
interests which are in the control of the national 
Government to the Old South, with its bitter- 
ness, its unreconciled temper, its narrowness of 
vision, its hostility to all Northern interests, its 
constant longing to revive an impossible past, its 
absolute incapacity to measure the sweeping 
magnitude of our great future.” 

Now, of course, he feels worse than ever about 
the South and its future. We recall these 
utterances of this remarkable demagogue, not 
for the purpose of exposing his inconsistency, 
because he is no longer worth exposure, or even 
for the purpose of illustrating the remarkable 
good fortune of the country in escaping four 
years of him, with his varied powers of mis- 
chief and his restless activity, in the Presidential 
chair. His remarks are worth notice mainly 
because they are an appeal to what is perhaps the 
most formidable prejudice among Republicans 
with which the friends of good government have 
of late years had to contend, and that by which 
Republican corruptionists have most profited. 
We mean the belief that while everything else 
in the country has changed wonderfully during 
the last twenty-five years, the South has not 
changed at all, and is still the same old South, 
with the same hopes, fears, interests, and pow- 
ers as that which revolted after Lincoln's elec- 
tion. 





Mr. Bruce, the ex-Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, and probably the leading colored 
man at the South, who was the temporary 


he has | 


Chairman of the Republican Convention at 
Chicago, speaks in terms of the strongest con- 
demnation of Mr. Blaine’s late Augusta speech. 
So does Mr. Pinchback, the most prominent 
colored Republican in Louisiana, In fact, ex 
cept three or four of the Blaine editors at the 
North, whose reason hasapparently, but we hope 
only temporarily, been shaken by their de 
feat, there appears to be no organ of opinion, 
white or colored, which does not reprobate the 
We believe it has 
sufficed to console tens of thousands of Blaine’s 


sentiments of the speech. 


supporters over his overthrow, and, in fact, 
give it even to them the air of a narrow escape. 
George C. Gorham himself has not a good word 
for the orator. 


The alarm among the negroes _of the South 


| lest they should lose their civil rights and be 


remanded into slavery, as a consequence of the 


| election of a Democratic President, is both mel- 


| 





ancholy and amusing. It is not a bad illustra- 
tion of the diflficulties the Southern whites have 
to contend with, in working the machinery of 
civilized governments in Company with a large 
body of voters who are so ignorant, as these 
poor negroes, as to the nature of the 
under which they live. But what are we to 
think of the Northern politicians who, aware of 
their ignorance, tried to turn it to account by 
telling them lies which they knew would fill 
them with terror, and perhaps break up their 
homes and interrupt their industry? And 
are the negroes, all things considered, much 
more gullible than the Northern white men 
who have story that a 
Democratic President would lower the tariff 
and repudiate the national debt while paying 
that of the defunct Confederacy and pension 
ing the Rebel soldiers? Was there ever any- 
thing more absurd produced at a negro meet- 
ing than Blaine’s account at Augusta the other 
day ot the way Cleveland's election would af- 
fect wages? This is how it is, in the 
economist’s own words : 

‘* With the Southern Democracy triumphant in 


Inws 


swallowed the 


great 


| their States and in the nation, the negro will be 
| compelled to work for just such wages as the 


whites may decree; wages which will amount, 
as did the supplies of the slaves, to a 
bare subsistence, equal in cash, perhaps, 
to thirty-five cents per day, if averaged 
over the entire South. he white laborer in the 
North will soon feel the distinctive effect of this 
upon his own wages. The Republicans have 
clearly seen, from the earliest days of re 
construction, that wages in the South must 
be raised to a just recompense of the 
laborer, or wages in the North ruinously low- 
ered, and the party have steadily worked for the 
former result. The reverse influence will now 
be set in motion, and that condition of affairs 
produced which, years ago, Mr, Lincoln 
warned the free laboring men of the 
North will prove hostile to their independence, 
and will inevitably lead to a ruinous reduc- 
tion of wages. A mere difference in the 
color of the skin will not suffice to maintain 
an entirely different standard of wages in con- 
tiguous and adjacent States, and the voluntary 
will be compelled to yield to the involuntary.” 


+} 


Passing over without comment the suggestion 
that the Southern Democracy have not been 
‘triumphant in their States” until now—which 
is thoroughly Blaineish in its trickiness—it 
will be seen that as soon as they hear of Cleve 


land's election the Southern legislatures are to 





SS = 


fix ‘‘ thirty-five cents a day" as a man’s wages 


and compel the blacks to work f und 
no black is) to be permitted to take 
more from any employer This is ‘ 
whole nor the worst of it, however, As soon as 
Northern emplovers hear of this, they 

cut down the wages of the white laborers—he 
does not mention to what point, but sas 

ty cents a day—and the white labon un 
to accept: it, the condition of — th bot 
market to the contrary notwithstanding. Now 
consider that the white man who produced 
this stuff is a leading Northern politician of 
great prominence, and that he addressed it as 
‘a good point "to an intelligent Caucasian 


audience, and then let us ask ourselves whether 
the negroes who think they are now to be on 
slaved are so very stupid and ignorant after 
all, Is there anything 


at the ‘** Lime-Kiln Club 


We havi 
to Mr. Murat Halstead, of the ¢ 


mere Gazette, as we l 


agin to recone! 


than once before One dav last week he 

nounced that the Sohd South and the Eu 
ropean citv of New York and its surroundings 
had usurped the Government pparently be 
ing of opinion that although those places 
had the legal right to vote if WAS ¢ niy to 
vote for Blaine On another dav he declared 
that Cleveland’s election was ‘‘a calamity and 
a shame, and was only possible thn in 
jmpudent and bloody friud Sleep, pro 
longed sleep, is the onlv remedy for this condi 
tion of the male brain. It does for it what 
tears do for the female brai: After sleep there 
should be some recreation into which = the 


original cause of the trou does not enter, 


The Sw 
AS i he in 
tion” of civil-service 
“ T) ey hold that, outside of the great and the 


: ‘ +t ?} , 
unimportant offices, and some 


has an article called ‘* Not Wanted 
which it prets nds to state the ‘ pMASI- 
reformers, and says 
subordinate 
rendered is of a con 


Federal 


places where the service 


fidential nature, Republican oftice- 


holders who are not dishonest or in ompetent, 


and who have not been .conspicuous in elec 
tioneering, should be retained by a Democratic 
administration; in fact, should le retained as 
long as they live This is not true at 
all. The position of civil-service reform 
ers is that the = civil-service law now op 
the statute book shall be enforced. lf the 


Sun thinks it ought to be repealed, let it 


come out and say so, and see whether it can 
ret people to agree with it 

That the Blaine 
the outburst of popular indignation 
forth by the be ascribed in 
some cases to sheer fanaticism, Which seems to 
have struck many Republicans with utter 
blindness and made them ready for almost any- 
thing to escape a Democratic Administration, 
In other cases it was due to absolute certainty 
about the result—a certainty so great that 
nothing but a final official count could 
shake it. We doubt if there has ever been 


men were unprepared for 
called 


‘claiming ” is to 
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an clection at which one party was so sure of 
winning as Blaine’s supporters were at this 
last one. They had chosen their bedrooms in 
the White House, distributed the places in the 
and the foreign missions, had their 
articles” ready in the 
offices, and were preparing 
for four years of such money-making as 
never was scen, When they were called on to 
give it allup ina single pight, therefore, they 
were not able to respond, and were ready for 


Cabinet 
** cock-a-doodle 


newspaper 


any figuring or intriguing that would save 
them from the pit even for a few days. The 
danger passed over rapidly, thanks to the New 
York clection laws and the warning of 1876, 
but it will not do to have it recur. 


National Committee, has been explaining the 
extraordinary ‘‘ claiming” of that body during 
the weck following the election, and particular- 
ly the extraordinary proclamation of Thursday, 
November 6, in which they announced positive- 
ly ‘‘the triumphant election of Blaine and 
Logan,” adding that Blaine ‘‘had carried 
every Northern State except New Jersey and 
Connecticut,” and that Virginia ‘‘ seemed” to 
have given a Republican majority; that there was 
a ‘‘strong probability” that West Virginia had 
done the same thing, and that ‘‘other South- 
ern States” were ‘‘in doubt.” They also an- 
nounced that in New York ‘‘attempts to tamper 
with the returns had already been detected,” 
that there ‘‘was no ground for doubt that the 
honest vote of this State had been given to the 
Republican candidates.” Then followed this 
remarkable insinuation: ‘‘Though the defeat- 
ed candidate for the Presidency is at the 
head of the election machinery in this 
State, the Democratic party, which has no- 
toriously been the party of fraud in elections 
for years, will not be permitted to thwart the 
will of the people.” This was, of course, a 
suggestion that Governor Cleveland was a 
member of the State Board of Canvassers (an 
untruth), and would with that Board make ar- 
rangements to falsify the returnsand count him- 
selfin. After making this suggestion, the procla- 
mation repeated that ‘‘the Republican candidates 
had been honestly elected beyond question.” No- 
thing more positive in the way of assertion 
was ever put forward by any body of respon- 
sible men. Mr, Jones signed it as Chairman. 
The Republicans throughout the country natu- 
rally supposed that he would notas a respectable 
man sign such a manifesto without having some 
very distinct support for it in the way of 
proof, and both Republicans and Democrats 
looked on it asa sign that we were going to 
pass the winter in the throes and anxieties of a 
disputed election, with its accompanying pa- 


ralysis of trade. The effect on business and 


on the public mind was, in fact, for the mo- | . : 
| he ‘‘considers the New York Evening Post 


ment most alarming, and in a few days more 
would have been disastrous. 


repeat Zach Chandler’s fortunate experiment in 
1876. 





Mr. Jones has now been asked the meaning 
of this most mischievous, not to say criminal 
performance, and this is what he says to the 
reporter of the Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette : 


‘*We depended upon the Associated Press for 
our figures, They were much better than figures 


| Company. 





Cleveland’s sup- | ‘ 
porters were preparing to resist an attempt to | which has been diffused into the mind of the 


from individuals. 
getting full and accurate returns. 


They had all the facilities for 
We might 


have received an estimate from one man from | 


Allegheny County, for instance, who would say 
the county would give 18,000 plurality. That 
was hisopinion only. Another one would say 
he thought it would be 15,000, and another, 
probably, 20,000. The Associated Press got the 
most accurate and unbiassed estimates, and 
these were then carefully compiled by a com- 
petent man, Mr. Somerville. The results of 
these compilations were then sent out and you 
got them in Pittsburgh just as soon as we did. 
We had nothing at all todo with the figures fur- 
ther than to receive them. All stories that we 
doctored them or influenced their compilation in 
any way, are without any foundation whatever.’ 


Now Mr. Somerville has nothing to do with 
the Associated Press, He is the Manager of 


a department of the Western Union Telegraph | 
He accounts for Mr. Jones’s asser- | 

ot yg ae . | tion by saying, that the Western Union ‘‘al- 
Mr. Jones, the Chairman of the Republican | eee 


lowed a certain discount on all election matter 


bulletins, which were so!d to committees, clubs, 


offices open on election night. As he (Mr. 
Somerville) made the arrangements with many 
of these committees, and as they were informed 
that the bulletins were a copy of those pre- 
pared by the Associated Press, this would ac- 
count for Mr. Chairman Jones’s confounding 
him with the compilation of the returns.” Mr. 
Somerville adds that he has had experience in 
compiling election returns, having been for 
eight years manager of the American and Na- 
tional Press Association. It would appear from 
this that Chairman Jones had no positive know- 
ledge either as to the correctness of hisinforma- 
tion or the source whence it emanated. He did not 
even know who the person was who made up the 
estimates on which he based his incendiary 
and mendacious manifesto, issued forty-eight 
hours after the election, and, therefore, had 
not the smallest guarantee of their correctness. 





Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, first made 
himself known to the world at large by a 
pamphlet showing that Blaine was an honest 
man, which was remarkable mainly as being the 
only elaborate defence of him which appeared. 
Mr. Mead is naturally much grieved by what has 
happened, and fills twocolumnsand a half of the 
Boston 7ranscript with sorrow and other sensa- 
tions. The saddest thing in the letter is the an- 
nouncement that the ‘‘Independent movementin 
this campaign has seemed to him (Mr. Mead) 
a most unwise, unwarranted, and unhappy 
movement.” We would, in our turn, observe 
that we think Mr. Mead’s dabbling in politics 
is also most unwise, unwarranted, and un- 
happy. We have been unable to discover in 
his contributions to the literature of the 
campaign the slightest sign of either natural or 
acquired fitness for political discussion, and we 
advise him to drop it hereafter. We observe that 
responsible for three-fourths of the poison 
country.” We are glad to hear this, but we 
warn him that ‘‘ the poison ” is still on tap, and 
will always be found ready for such political 
rogues as venture out of their holes. 





The question whether the Cobden Club for 
warded $1,250,000 to this country to promote 
the election of Governor Cleveland seems still 








undecided. The Boston Herald says the story 
is a lie, which implies, as every moralist knows, 
not merely that it is untrue, but that the person 


| circulating it—in this instance the Indianapolis 


Journal—knows it to be untrue. The Boston 
Journal, however, comes to the rescue of its 
Western namesake, and declares ‘‘ frankly” 


that it ‘‘has no reason to disbelieve” the 
story. On the contrary, it believes that 
British capitalists ‘‘ contributed money to 


promote Democratic success,” first, because 
the London Telegraph estimated that the Morri- 
son bill, ‘‘if it had become a law, would have 


| been worth $500,000,000 a year to British man- 


ufacturers”; second, because the London 
Times recently said that ‘‘the Cobden Club 
had raised $2,200,000 to extend the doctrine of 
free trade in other countries, principally in the 


brought over its wires for the use of the | United States”; and added the pregnant _ 
| mark that the Cobden Club ‘‘ cannot rest while 


rae aha . Inited Ste is 
and individuals to assist in paying the extra- | the United States is 


ordinary expense of keeping some 12,000 extra | 


unsubdued.” Finally, 


‘*three manufacturers who have been abroad the 
st season, report that they found manufacturers 


| in England and Scotland paying assessments to a 


central committee to be used to affect the elec- 
tion in the United States. One of these is a lead- 


| ing manufacturer in Maine, whose word cannot 
| be doubted; another is a manufacturer in New 


York, who told what he saw in this line to ex- 
Speaker Sheard of the New York Assembly. If 
the Herald desires to consult the Maine manufac- 
turer, we think we can furnish it the name.” 





We do not know what the Herald will think 
about it, but we should ourselves hardly care 
to follow up any line of evidence suggested by 
a paper capable of publishing the above. Prob- 
ably the feeling aroused in most  people’s 
minds by the perusal of it is one of curiosity to 
know how such an article gets into print. The 
explanation is really quite simple. The cause 
of revenue reform and enlightened views as 
to freedom of trade has mede such headway 
since the war, that it is almost impossible 
for the two or three dyed-in-the-wool protec- 
tion newspapers to find men to write pro- 
tection articles. The new generation of news- 
paper men are almost without exception 
revenue reformers, and in many cases the ring- 
ing protection articles nowadays are written by 


| journalists who do not believe one word they 


say, and merely throw into shape what they are 
ordered to write. In others some of the older 
generation are called in—men of the sort whose 
minds work like that of Blaine. Most of these, 
however, are dead or retired from journalism, 
The result is that most of the protection editorials 
produced nowadays simply cause roars of 
laughter among all educated people, and this 
is the reason why so little discussion of the ‘‘ is- 
sue ” with the protectionistsis possible. Imagine 
discussing whether the Cobden Club intends to 
‘* subdue ” the United States, or whether the lead- 
ing British manufacturers were ‘‘found” by aman 
from Maine in the act of paying ‘‘assessments” 
to be sent over to Dan Manning’s Committee. 
What is the difference between all this and the 
idea thrown out by the ‘‘funny man” of the 
Times, that the Cobden Club money is usually 


got through the Custom-house on the person of 


Mr. John Bigelow, whose periodical trips to 
Europe are thus explained ? 





The failure of the Dolphin on her trial trip 
has again attracted attention to the condition 
of the navy. It is evident that there is some- 
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thing wrong about it, and the great point 
is to find out where the trouble is. Admi* 
ral Porter declares, in his report on the sub- 
ject, that the Government has not spent 
quite as many millions in failing to get a 
navy as is popularly supposed, and what 
he says is reassuring, as far as it goes. It 
is, of course, far pleasanter for any country to 
know that it only wastes $10,000,000 when it 
was generally belicved to have wasted $20,000, - 
000, but all this does not get us anavy. Perhaps 
it would be better for us not to have a navy. 
Certainly, it would be better not to try 
to have a navy than to spend seve- 
ral millions a year on it and not get one. 
What the navy needs now is an unsparing in- 
vestigation. We do not believe a Democratic 
Secretary could do a better thing than devote 
himself for the first year of his term to investi- 
gation solely, without any attempt at con- 
struction. Why did the Dolphin break down ? 
Why was the Zallapoosa run down? Why 
are the plans for the Chicago so severely criti- 
cised by competent authorities ? 





The Herald had a despatch on Saturday 
which shows strikingly the difficulties in the 
way of amelioration of the tariff by commer- 
cial treaties: 


“Tt is said at the Treasury Department 
that if the proposed reciprocity treaty with 
— is put into operation, it will dimin- 
ish our customs revenue about 40,000,000 


annually, and dispose of the 


revenue-reform 
issue for many years to come. Of the 


$92,000,000 worth of sugar and molasses import- 
ed the last fiscal year, two-thirds of the amount 
was from Cuba and Porto Rico, while nearly all 
the manufactured tobacco imported comes from 
Cuba. It is expected the Louisiana Senators will 
naturally oppose the treaty, unless some provi- 
sion is made to compensate the sugar planters of 
that State for the privileges given the Cubans.” 
That is to say,the treaty has really to obtain the 
consent not only of the two governments, but 
of the sugar Senators, who will insist on ‘‘ com- 
pensation.” This brings up a very clear view 
of the way the whole tariff is regarded at 
Washington—that is, asa question of private in- 
terest, to be settled not by considerations of 
public advantage, but by a serics of ‘‘deals” be- 
tween the sugar men, the pig-iron men, the 
wool men, and so on, 





The indictment of Sullivan and Greenfield 
will, if pressed to a trial, result in bringing 
up some very interesting questions of criminal 
law. They had a direct authorization by the 
Supreme Court to have a trial of skill under 
the Marquis of Queensberry’s rules, in four 
rounds of three minuteseach. They were to go 
on unless the exhibition degenerated into a 
fight, when it was to be at once stopped. Put 
any trial of skill under the Queensberry rules is 
a fight, a fact which could be proved by plenty 
of expert evidence. The view taken by the 
law is, however, apparently that no one can tell 
in advance what it is going to be, and that it 
does not become a fight until one party or 
the other hits ‘‘too hard.” But if 
one man hits another too hard, has 











not the latter the right to hit back in self- | 


defence as hard as he pleases? If this view is 
sound, the question is, Who hit too hard first? 
He only can be proved to have had a criminal 
intent. The other man must have kept en- 
tirely within the law. We commend these 


views to the attention of Colonel Spencer, who 
is, we believe, ‘‘ of counsel ” in the case. 


There is nothing more strange about a Bos- 
tonian than his attachment to antiquated fea 
tures of municipal government, and especially 
his love of Aldermen. Everybody in Boston 
admits that the city is badly governed; and as 
it is governed in the old-fashioned way, hand- 
ed down from the middle ages to our time, by 
Aldermen, it might be supposed that, as it 
grew worse and worse, the old love would 
die out. In New York it has died out so 
completely that no one would think of intrust 
ing the control of city government to Alder- 
men any more than he would to bunco-steerers 
orconfidence men. But the Bostoniansstill cling 
to the delusion that Aldermen can be improved 
This they tried to effect last spring—it will hard 
ly be believed out of Boston—by getting a 
law passed for their clection by districts in 
stead of on a gencral ticket. This, they said, 
would bring into the ‘city legislature” the 
citizens most fitied by character, intelligence, 
and position for the post. The experiment has 
been tried,and, according to the Boston Jlerald, 
the result was what any one might have for 
seen. The candidates for the Poard this year 
are, on the whole, rather worse than the old 
set: 

“The same old candidates have been trotted 
out again; men who are nc doubt well cnough in 
their way, but who are certainly no better than 
the average of men who have been elected 
to the Board for the Jast four or five 
years. This applies to the districts from 
which a great improvement was _ hoped 
for ; but, when we come to the districts from 


which improvements were not expected, 
tLere is nothing in the outlook’ which 
suggests the possibility of disappointment 
The names brought forward are in many 
instances those of men who could by no 
possibility be elected if they were nominated 
on a general ticket, and, therefore. from present 


reason to 


SUINMKYe 
Ul} t 


is con- 


appearances, there is every 
that, so far as the Board of Aldermen 
cerned, the election next month will result in 
giving us a body in which the better part of the 
members will be no better than they were before, 
while the poorer part will be a great deal worse 
than on previous occasions.” 





The British ‘‘ Fair-Traders” have again been 
encouraged by a Conservative triumph in the 
county election in Warwickshire to lift uy i 
voices. The leading spokesman this 
Lord Dunraven, an Irish peer, better 
thus far asa contributor of gracefu 
articles to magazines than as an economist. 
He has, however, been shrewd enough to se- 
lect Mr. John Bright as his antagonist, and 
that veteran is not likely to bother him- 
self by discussing with him. In truth, the fair 
trade movement has never roused the frec-traders 
into any serious controversy, partly because the 
fair-traders are generally few in number, and 
mostly persons of a cranky turn, and partly 
because they have never been able to agree on 
a remedy. Their work would be simple if 
the depression prevailing in F 
confined to one department of industry, but 
it prevails in manufactures avd shippipg as 
well as in agriculture. Consequently, when 
anybody proposes to tax foreign food pro- 
ducts he is met by the mechagics and arti- 
sans of the great towns with the cry that 
he proposes to aggravate their distress by in- 
creasing the cost of the necessaries of life. If, 


| on the other hand, he proposes to tax foreign 


argument that there are hardly any foreign 
manufactures to tax, as only about 10 per cent 


| of the imports consist of such manufactures 





the remainder being chictly corn, flour, cotton 


sugar, Wool], lumber, and tea, or, in other words 


In fact, the increase 


either food or raw materials 


in British imports since 1873 has been almost 
' 
i 


wholly in food, In nothing else has the foreigner 
been increasing his competition in the hom 
market There is, thyre fore, no way of coming 
to the aid of the farmer through the tariff, with 


Vasa } ’ +) y 
vurgden on every het 


out putting a further 


species of industry, and no way of coming 
to the relicf of the 
+? rt 


through the tariiT at all, because there is prac 


manutacturer or shipowt 


tically no foreign competition to protect him 


against. 

The truth is, that in the last forty vears Eng 
lish industry, and the English industrial tem 
per, if we may use the phrase, have so cot 


pletely adapted themselves to th free tract 


regime that it would now be much more d 


‘ 


] , ’ iif ' 
cult to introduce even a small sery 





tective svstem than it would be to roduc 
suddenly absolute free trade in this country 
| after twenty-five vears of verv high tarifl 
The habit of relvi ; } . 
The habit of relving on the Governme or 
expecting aid from the G t } 
times has dicd out MOM Us 4 sscs of the 
English industrial population. Most of the 
fair trade oraters are men with no business 
living « c-re ( ( . ‘ 
ulators infected a littl with the newer f s 
| of socialism. When times of depression 
come, as come thev must under svstems 
nearly all business people in) England mak 
up their minds to get out of the trouble by 
their own exertions. Enghsh shij s now 
it bad wav, but the « se Is Wellk Ww 
: WW ships have been built for the work 
— — i 
ik sie a” ¢ t il « \ ay ‘ Ww ‘ s 
it. Phere is, therefore, no talk of res the 
. y ton law , yor shit 4 tl 
DAvVigulr UWS ¢ Ving shipowners out of t 
Treasury to enable them torun ships at a profit 


Shipewners simply stop building and wait for 
business to grow up tothe capacity of their fleets. 


The farmers are adopting the same wise course 





Fi g that they can no longer compete with 
foreign count ries in growing cereals, they are 
giving it 1 and taking to producing meat, 





milk, fruit, and vegetables, things of which the 
prices have not been and apparently are not 
likely to be lowered by foreign competition, 


The much-talked-of ‘‘ compromise” between 
Mr. Gladstone and the House of Lords seems 
to be at last reaching a consummation. Both 
parties have now been heard from. The Fran- 
chise Bill, Mr. Gladstone says, is to be passed 
by the Lords, after receiving a ‘friendly com- 
munication ” as to the nature of the Redistribu- 
tion Bill, and Lord Salisbury says this is as much 
as could reasonably be expected. The extreme 
Radicals, who have already taken up the ‘‘second 
chamber” question with great vigor,are not likely 
to be satisfied with this, however, and they are 
already warning the Conservatives that Mr. 
Gladstone is a very moderate man indeed, too 
moderate by half for the times, and that after 
he goes, ‘‘ privileged ” people will have much to 
ceccupy their thoughts. It is not likely, in fact, 
that the question of reforming the House of 


manufactures, he is met with the knock-down ' Lords will now be allowed to drop. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





(Wepnespay, November 19, to Tvespay, Nov. 25, 1884 
inclusive.) 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue New York State Board of Canvassers on 
Friday announced the official vote of the State 
for Presidential electors as follows: 


Highest Democratic elector (Priest)....... 563,154 
Highest Republican elector (Carson) ...... 562,005 

Democratic plurality. .........ccceesseeee 1,149 
Lowest Democratic electay (Ottendorfer). 563,048 


Lowest Republican elector (Harris)........ 561,971 

Democratic Resaiity Se ere eee 1,077 
Highest Prohibition elector (Miller)....... 25,006 
Lowest Prohibition elector (Elisworth).... 24,948 
Highest Butler elector (O’ Donnell) ......... 17,004 
Lowest Butler elector (Campbell) ........... 16,751 


The total vote in this State on the constitu- 
tional amendment limiting city indebtedness 
was: For, 493,638; against, 10,304, 

There was a contest in Chicago over the elec- 
tion in the Sixth District tothe Llinois State Sen- 
ate. Thecomplexion of the Legislature on joint 
ballot depended on the result, and the conse- 

uent election of a United States Senator. 
zeman (Rep.) and Brand (Dem.) were the con- 
testants. The one was elected according to the 
police returns, and the other according to the 
returns made to the Board of Canvassers. A 
recount of the vote on Tuesday showed that 
Brand (Dem.) had the full majority claimed 
for him. This ensures the defeat of Logan for 
United States Senator. 

Official returns from all but one county and 
two precincts of another county in Washing- 
ton Territory give Armstrong ge ts majori- 
ty of 9 for delegate to Congress. The county 
to be heard from gave Brents (Rep.), in 1882, a 
majority of 20. There will be a contest over 
the result. 

Roscoe Conkling was asked whether he was 
a candidate for election to the United States 
Senate (by a coalition of Democrats and Stal- 
warts), and “a7 “I thank you for your so- 
licitude, but [ know of no inducement that 
could draw me nearer to politics than my pro- 
fession calls me.” 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid says he is not a candi- 
date for United States Senator from New 
York. 

Governor Bourn, of Rhode Island, has ap- 
pointed William P. Sheffield, of Newport, to 
the United States Senate, to succeed the late 
Senator Anthony, until the reassembling of the 
Legislature in the January session. 

The McCormick Electoral Board Bill, re- 
cently passed by the Virginia Legislature, was 
vetoed on Friday by Governor Cameron. The 
bill provides for the election by the Legislature 
of county and city boards, to be invested with 
the power of appointing all Registrars and 
Judges of Election, the effect of which action 
is to place the whole election machinery of the 
State in the hands of the party in powerin the 
Legislature. The Governor objects to the bill 
mainly on the ground that it is partisan legis- 
lation. 

Governor Cleveland, in speaking on Thurs- 
day of the fears of some of the Southern ne- 
groes about the effect of the Democratic vic- 
tory, said : ‘‘ There need be no fear that either 
the Democratic party or its newly-elected Ad- 
ministration proposes to oppress or enslave any 
part of our population, or to destroy the busi- 
ness interests of the country. We hope, on the 
other hand, to do something to benefit the peo- 
ple. It seems to me that our efforts in that di- 
rection would be aided if mischievous croak- 
ings and dark imaginings should give place to 
an earnest endeavor to inspire confidence, and 
to make universal a cheerful hope for the 
future.” 

A great meeting was held in the Brooklyn 
Rink on Thursday night to celebrate the Demo- 
cratic victory. The Vice-President-elect, Mr. 
Hendricks, made an address in which he said: 
‘*T believe [am as earnestly a Democrat, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Jefferson and Jack- 
son as almost any man, but to-night, bere 





in New York, adjoining Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, it does give me pleasure to 
say that we owe much of this success 
to the Independent Republicans. It is a 
hard thing to tell how strong are the bonds that 
hold partisans together; but in this day the 
leaders, the brightest scholars, and the patriots 
have stepped out from the ranks, and taken 
hold of the Democratic banner for the 
time being as their symbol, and have helped 
rescue the country from the rings and cabals. 
My brother Democrats, let you and me see to 
it that in the coming days we shall drive none 
of these men back into their old ranks by our 
misconduct.” 

President Arthur has authorized a friend to 
say that if any effort should be made to carry 
out the scheme,alleged to have been devised by 
Senator Don Cameron, to keep Republican 
office-holders in power for four years after 
March 4 by means of reappointments and the 
Tenure of Office Act, he (the President) would 
not be a party to any such scheme. He indi- 
cated that he should not make any appoint- 
ments to office before the expiration of his 
term except in case of vacancy. Senator Cam- 
eron denies the authorship of the scheme. 

The annual report of Admiral David D. 
Porter has been submitted to the Secretary of 
the Navy. Admiral Porter says there is a gen- 
eral impression throughout the country that a 
very large amount of money (over three hun- 
dred million dollars) has been spent on the 
navy since the war without anything to show 
for it, and this impression has hindered the ad- 
vance of the navy. It must be remembered, 
he says, that after the war and up to 1869, a 
large sum of money was drawn from the Trea- 
sury to pay war debts as well as to provide for 
the maintenance of the navy; and it was not 
until 1869 that the navy settled down to run on 
a reasonable annual appropriation for its main- 
tenance. During this time bills to the amount 
of $190,000,000 in round numbers had to be 
paid for work contracted for during the height 
of the war, while $80,000,000 was refunded 
into the Treasury. When it is considered, he 
says, that all the naval appropriations since 
1869 were simply for the maintenance of the 
navy, with the exception of about $5,000,000 
for new cruisers, the amount expended will be 
found to be nothing more than reasonable. 
Since 1869 the average annual expenditure has 
been about $16,000,000. He makes a plea for 
a new navy built after the most approved 
methods. 


The Treasury Department was notified on Sat- 
urday morning by the Commissioner of Pensions 
that $10,000,000 more will be required for the 
payment of pensions during the present fiscal 
year. Seven millions have already been paid 
on this account during the current quarter. 
This total of $17,000,000 is between $5,000,000 
and $7,000,000 above the estimate of the 
amount required, and it is probable that Secre- 
tary McCulloch will in consequence decide not 
to issue a call for bonds at present. 


During the week the depression of trade 
manifested itself in a number of instances. 
The North Chicago Rolling Mills were shut 
down on Friday, throwing about 1,800 men 
out of employment. A number of Pittsburgh 
firms have notified their hands of a 10 per cent. 
reduction of wages. Several New England 
mills have taken similar action. 


The wages of 5,000 employees in the ingrain 
carpet mills of Philadelphia were reduced trom 
16 to 20 per cent., beginning on Thursday. 
They went out on a strike. 


Judge Utt, of the Circuit Court at Dubuque, 
Iowa, rendered a decision on Thursday under 
the new prohibition law, in favor of the liquor 
men. Nineteen saloon-keepers were sued by 
the Citizens’ League, which asked the Court 
for an injunction to close the saloons as crim- 
inal nuisances under the new law. Judge Utt 
sustains the demurrer of the defendants on the 
ground that his court, being one of equity, has 
no jurisdiction over a criminal case, and on the 


general ground that it is unconstitutional to 











deprive a man of his property. An appeal will 


be taken. 


The Rev. Thomas R. Bacon, pastor of the 
Dwight Place Congregational Church in New 
Haven, who resigned last spring and reconsid- 
ered his resignation, has resigned again. There 
was much feeling caused by Mr. Bacon’s tak- 
ing strong ground against Blaine in the recent 
campaign. 

Michael H. De Young, proprietor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, was shot on Wednesday 
by Adolph Spreckels, son of Claus Spreckels, 
the Hawaiian sugar monopolist. The affair grew 
out of a long-continued series of attacks made by 
the Chronicle on Claus Spreckels in connection 
with the Hawaiian reciprocity treaty, the Ha- 
waiian Steamship Company, and the Hawaiian 
Commercial Company, in all of which Spreck- 
els was interested. De Young is in a critical 
condition, but the chances favor his recovery. 


A slight shock of earthquake was felt in 
Concord, N. H., on Sunday morning at half- 
past 12, followed sixteen minutes later by a 
very heavy one, lasting several seconds, during 
which large buildings were shaken. The sec- 
ond shock was accompanied by a heavy rum- 
— noise, which was sufficiently loud to 
awaken people from their slumbers. The 
shocks were also felt in other parts of the State 
and in Massachusetts. 


A great storm prevailed throughout New 
England and New York on Sunday night and 
Monday. There was considerable damage to 
shipping along the coast. 


The Harvard-Yale championship foot-ball 
game at New Haven on Saturday resulted in a 
great vittory for Yale by a score of 6 goals and 
4 touchdowns (52 points) to 0. 

FOREIGN. 

In the House of Commons on Friday after- 
noon the motion of Mr. Labouchere, advanced 
Liberal, to reform the House of Lords, was re- 
jected by a vote of 145 to 74. A coalition be- 
tween the extreme Radicals and the Parnellites 
in the House of Commons threatens the Libe- 
rals with a large defection. The ‘‘ Lords’ 
Abolition League” is arranging for a demon- 
stration to protest against any compromise with 
the House of Lords. 

On Monday it was announced that Mr. 
Gladstone and the Marquis of Salisbury had 
arrived ata definite agreement upon the Redis- 
tribution Bil. The Marquis of Salisbury will 
calla meeting of the Conservative leaders to con- 
sider it. In the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone 
- notice that he hoped to introduce the Re- 

istribution Bill next Monday, and move its 
second reading the following Thursday. The 
debate upon the second reading of the bill is 
expected to be short. Parliament will adjourn 
about December 12. The Income Tax Bill 
passed its third reading on Monday. 

Mr. Gladstone’s compromise on the Fran- 
chise Bill (the terms of which are not yet ac- 
curately known) is exciting the indignation of 
the Radicals. The rumors of dissensions in 
the Cabinet are not, however, considered 
worthy of credence. 

Having rejected Lord Northbrook’s Egyp- 
tian financial scheme, the British Cabinet on 
Tuesday night sent new proposals to the 
Powers interested. It is said they are as fol- 
lows: First—An offer to raise a loan of 
£5,000,000, to be guaranteed by England. 
Second—An issue of £5,000,000 preferred 
stock, with Egyptian security. Third—A re- 
duction of the interest on the dette publique to 
1s per cent. 

The election to fill the vacancy in the House 
of Commons occasioned by the death of Post- 
master-General Henry Fawcett took place an 
Wednesday at Hackney, with the following re- 
sult: Professor Stuart, Liberal and free-trader, 
received 14,540 votes; Mr. McAllister, Con- 
servative and fair-trader, 8,534. Majority for 
Professor Stuart, 6,006. 

Lord Dunraven has published a reply to the 
letter of John Bright, in which he states, in 
contradiction of Mr, Bright, that wages have 
risep more in America than in England, that 
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American workingmen are much better off, 
and that tens of thousands of English artisans 
are thus attracted to America. rd Dunrs- 
ven also states that the trade of Russia, 
France, and America during the last seven 
years has been rapidly extending, while the 
trade of England has been declining. Mr. 
Bright, says Lord Dunraven, says that the 
party of protection and monopoly in America 
has been overthrown; but Mr. Bright has sup- 
ported the Republican party by tongue and pen 
since 1861, and now, in the first moment of its 
misfortune and humiliation, he has nothing but 
contemptuous epithets for that party, forgetful 
that the Democrats of America are as much 
pledged to protection as the Republicans. 


The action brought by Mr. Frank Mantell 
Adams, a London barrister, against Mr. Ber- 
nard Coleridge, a son of Lord Chief-Justice 
Coleridge, for libel,came on for trial in London 
on Friday. Mr. Adams,who conducted his own 
ease, stated in his opening speech that he was 
engaged to a daughter of Judge Coleridge. 
The Judge objected to him for a son-in-law, 
and induced his son Bernard to write a letter 
to his daughter libelling him (Adams). The 
young a turned the letter over to her be. 
trothed. This action of hers led to her ex- 
pulsion from her father’s house and the 
expunging of her name from her father’s 
will. The defendant entered the plea that 
the letter was a privileged communication. 
The case was submitted to the jury, who, after 
some deliberation, brought in a verdict for the 
plaintiff of £3,000. The judge overruled this 
verdict and gave a verdict for Coleridge with 
costs. 

The suit for breach of promise brought by 
Miss Fortescue, the actress, against Lord Gar- 
moyle, oldest son of Earl Cairns, was begun in 
London on Thursday. The defence admitted 
the breach of promise, and consented to a ver- 
dict of £10,000. Lord Garmoyle’s counsel also 
announced that not the slightest imputation 
rested on Miss Fortescue’s character. She had 
conducted herself as a highly modest and high- 
minded English gentlewoman. The compro- 
mise was accepted. 

The Rev. Abraham Hume, D.C.L., is dead 
at the age of sixty-nine. He was educated 
at the Royal Belfast College, Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and Trinity College, Dublin, at all 
of which institutions he carried off honors. 
He was made a vicar of a parish at Liver- 
pool in 1847, and while thus occupied de- 
voted a great deal of care and attention to the 
moral oe spiritual condition of the city. From 
these researches appeared in 1858 a resumé of 
his diary under the signature of ‘‘A Lancashire 
Incumbent,” which largely contributed to the 
overthrow of the general opinion of the in- 
dolence of the clergy of England. He became 
noted as a compiler of religious statistics, and 
also as an antiquarian. His best-known works, 
other than those already cited, are: ‘The 
Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the 
United Kingdom,’ ‘Sir Hugh, of Lincoln,’ 
‘Philosophy of Geographical Names,’ various 
pamphlets in defence of the Established Church, 
and the ‘ Results of the Irish Census, with a 
Special Reference to the Church of Ireland,’ 
which appeared in 1864, 


The German Reichstag was opened on Thurs- 
day with the usual formalities. The Imperial 
speech called attention to the satisfactory pro- 
gress which the work of social reform had made, 
and announced that bills would be introduced 
extending the system of Workingmen’s Acci- 
dent Insurance and Savings Banks. An- 
other bill will be brought forward sanction- 
ing the Imperial contributions toward the 
expenses of admitting Bremen into the Zollve- 
rein. Another will grant a subsidy to the 
Colonial Steamship Company. In connection 
with this a communication will be laid before 
the Reichstag concerning the settlements 
which have been placed under the Imperial 
protection, and concerning the negotiations 
which are now proceeding in regard to them. 
The speech further stated that it was neces- 
sary to create new sources of revenue, The 





great depression in the sugar industry rendered 
an increase of tax on beet sugar difficult. The 
Emperor was received with great enthusiasm 
by the Reichstag. 

The German Social Democrats have issued a 
manifesto announcing a programme of fierce 
opposition to Prince Bismarck. Their first 
move in the Reichstag will be for the abolition 
of the Socialist Law. 

At the Congo Conference on Wednesday 
a programme of proposals was presented on 
behalf of the German Government, for which 
the sanction of the Conference was asked. 
The programme was referred to a com- 
mittee composed of the delegates of Ger 
many, France, England, America, Spain, Bel- 
zium, and Portugal. Baron de Courcel, the 

‘rench Ambassador, presides over the delibe- 

rations of the Committee which will decide 
the questions of the frontiers claimed by the 
various States. The meetings of the Commit 
tee are attended by assistants and experts, and 
a week wili be consumed in the discussion of 
the matters to be brought before it. 


At the meeting of the Conference on Wed 
nesday the delegate from Portugal read amem- 
orandum insisting upon Portugal's right to the 
Congo, when John A. Kasson, the American 
delegate, replied, pointing out somewhat sar- 
castically that Mr. Henry M. Stanley, in all his 
long journeys on the Lower Congo, had been 
unable to discover any signs of such Portu 
guese dominion or civilizing influences as were 
now claimed. He had, in fact, said Mr. Kas- 
son, found everything and everybody but Por- 
tuguese. 

The text of Germany’s proposals regarding 
the Congo is substantially as follows: ‘‘ The 
delegates of fifteen States, including America, 
have agreed to the following declaration: In 
the regions forming the basin of the Congo 
and its tributaries, the limits of which the 
Conference will fix, there shall be perfectly 
free trade for all nations. Commodities shall 
be imported and exported free of duty, except 


such as shall be necessary in the interest of | 
| from Kelung that a detachment of 


general trade. The Powers exercising sove- 
reign rights in the Congo regions are forbidden 
to allow monopolies or favors of any kind in 
regard to trade. Foreigners are to enjoy, with- 
out distinction, the same treatment and the 
same rights as citizens of a sovereign state. 
All the Powers exercising sovereign rights 
shall bind themselves to codperate in the en- 
deavor to suppress slavery, and to promote the 
work of missions and all institutions which 
tend to the civilization of the natives.” 

Mr. Stanley, having been appointed a tech- 
nical delegate for America, made a note- 
worthy speech, on Friday, to the Committee 





A despatch from Dongola on Wednesday 
said: ‘‘The Nile is falling rmpidly. Large 
nuggars are consequently unable to pass the 
cataracts, and will possibly return. The expe- 
dition will be deferred until the next rising of 
the river.” 

The latest messenger who has arrived at 
Cairo says that XKhartum was illuminated upon 
the tidings reaching there that the British ex- 
pedition under General Wolseley was on the 
way for their relief. Everybody in Khartum 
reveres General Gordon, and his orders are im 
plicitly obeyed. He also says that the Mahdi's 
position is eighteen hours’ march from Khar- 
tum. Disease is making great ravages among 
his followers, fully 100 of whom are dying 
daily. The Sheikh Morgana, with a large 
force of followers, has arrived at a point mid 
way between Kassala and Berber. His pur- 
pose is to lend assistance to General Gordon 


Complete official returns of the cholera in 
the province of Naples show that there were 
14,037 cases and 7,576 deaths, of which num 
ber 12,402 cases and 6,629 deaths were in the 
city of Naples. 

The cholera epidemic is dving out in Paris, 


The French Chamber of Deputies on Friday 
took up M. Clémenceau’s resolution demand 
ing the publication of the minutes of the Ton 
quin Credit Committee. Prime Minister Ferry 
Tachaned that the publication of the minutes 
asked for at this juncture would be prejudicial 
to the best interests of France, and would place 
France in a position of inferiority toward a 
crafty enemy. If the resolution were adopted, 
he declared his purpose to resign. The resolu 
tion was thereupon rejected by a vote of I83 
212. It is reported that the Chinese Gover 
ment offers France 75,000,000f, in settlement of 
the latter's claims, and that France demands 
1,250,000, 000f, 

China has reopened the whole Tonquit 
question, and, it ts said, will ask for English 
mediation. 

Admiral Courbet telegraphed on Saturday 
400 French 


' 
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| troops had destroyed the Chinese fort and othe: 


| on ‘ Nihilism in North Russia 


works on the road between Kelung and Tamsui, 


Prince Krapotkine has completed his work 
His health has 
recently improved, and be has worked several 
hours daily in the Clairvaux Prison 

M. Steiglitz, the Russian millionaire who re 
cently died, bequeathed 6,000,000 rubles (about 
$4,620,000) to Madame Menter, the celebrated 


| pianist. 


of the Conference, in behalf of America. He | 


explained with remarkable clearness, cogency, 
and force the views which he entertains regard- 
ing the difference between the geographical 
and the commercial basin of the Congo. The 
two conceptions, he insisted, were by no means 
identical. 
ographical basin of the Congo merely, as the sub- 
ject for their discussion and regulation, because 
the rapids rendered the Congo impracticable 
as an exclusive trade route to the upper river. 
The commercial conception of the Congo basin 
must be adopted. This conception implied a 
great stretch of the Western littoral, comprised 


It would be absurd to accept the ge- | 


The treaty of commercial reciprocity between 
the United States and Spain for Cuba and Porto 
Rico just concluded is said to be the most com 
plete reciprocity treaty ever negotiated by our 
Government, embracing not only the exchange 
of products, but also special shipping privileges 
for the vessels of the two nations, abolishing all 
tonnage and consular fees on vessels and car- 
goes, and making all other fees the same as for 
the national vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade. It also contains special privileges for 
commercial travellers, reforms in the Cuban 


| customs regulations concerning fines and the 


all the centre of Africa, and extended even to | 


the eastern coast. 

The definition of the Congo Basin was 
adopted by the Committee on Monday. It is 
virtually as recommended by Henry M. Stan- 
ley on November 21, comprising all the centre 
of Africa and the western littoral, extending 
from the river Loge on the south to Sette, close 
to the French Gaboon frontier, on the north. It 
will be submitted to the whole Conference in a 
few days. 

The British force now in Egypt numbers 
16,000 men, including 9,000 troops south of 
Assuan. There are only two regiments re- 
maining in Cairo. The leaving of such a small 
garrison there is thought to be unwise, 


responsibility of vessels for errors when fraud 
has not been proved, and a stipulation against 
the imposition of new export taxes, 


There has been considerable uproar in the 
City of Mexico on account of the discussion by 
the Mexican Congress of the bill on the con- 
version of the English debt. This bill con- 
tains a clause authorizing the issue of new 
bonds in the sum of $13,000,000 for the pay- 
ment of commissions to those who manipulated 
the arrangement, in addition to the payment of 
the bondholders. The people en masse and a 
large minority in Congress protested energeti- 


| cally against this clause. There were several 


j 


mobs on the streets. The Congress finally 
postponed all action on the question until after 
the inauguration of General Diaz as President. 
The people have great confidence in him, and 
quiet has been restored, 
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THE INDEPENDENTS AND THE 
CAPINET. 

A PROMINENT Massachusetts Mugwump, who 

cannot, however, be suspected of pleading his 

own cause, writes to us as follows: 


‘‘T want to enter a protest against your article 
in the issue for Monday, November 17, a mom | 
‘The Cabinet-making for President Clevelanc 
has begun.’ I cannot for a moment assent 
to the fundamental principle of this paru- 
graph. I believe in America alone is this 
singular self-abnegation in dlitics consid- 
ered wise. In England, certainly, if Mr. Glad- 
stone or Lord Palmerston organize a Cabinet, 
he is very careful to introduce into it every 
element that will lend it strength. He seeks to 
combine enough force to make a working minis- 
try. A working ministry means, as under- 
stand it, a ministry in whicha variety of inte- 
rests are represented. In this country, on the 
other hand, it seems to be —— that there is 
some political virtue in a self-abnegation which 
would turn the country over to a partisan Cabi- 
net, organized on the narrowest possible basis. 
This, I take it, is what you suggest. It seems 
to me that this is pure political sentimental- 
ism. It is not politics and it is not busi- 
ness. If the Independents brought about 
the change of administration which has just 
taken place (and you know perfectly well we did 
bring it about), we are not only bound to accept 
our share of the responsibility for the change, 
but to do what in_us lies to make the change a 
public benefit. For us, then, having done this 
work, quietly to withdraw, and say that now we 
will leave some one else to produce results from 
it, is not a political course which commends itself 
to me. I do not believe it commends itself to 
you.” 

We believe there is no country, governed by 
party, in which a division of the offices of the 
Government among men who only come to- 
gether for the single purpose of overthrowing 
the previous ministry, is viewed with less 
favor than in England, orin which examples of 
it have becn rarer. The repugnance excited by the 
North-Fox coalition, after the fall of the Shel- 
burne Ministry, has not diminished but grown 
in the century which has since elapsed. The 
English public still exacts that Cabinets shall be 
composed of men who have been accustomed 
to think together, and to some extent, at least, 
act together, on the leading lines of public 
policy. No British minister in the present cen- 
tury has ventured to make up a Cabinet in the 
manner described or suggested by our corre- 

spondent—neither Canning, nor Peel, nor Pal- 
merston, nor Russell, nor Derby, nor Disraeli, 
nor Gladstone. No minister tries to have ‘‘ in- 
terests,” in the ordinary sense of that term, rep- 
resened in his Cabinet, but every minister 
tries to have the various shades of opinion in 
his own party represented in it. In Gladstone’s 
Cabinet to-day, for instance, there are Old 
Whigs and Moderate Liberals and Radicals, 
but they are all Liberals, and have been for 
years working on Liberal lines. Their views 
differ in degree, but not in kind. Some 
have been travelling fast, and some slow, but 
all bave been travelling in the same direction. 
Nobody has been admitted to it simply because 
he thought Lord Beaconsfield was a humbug, 
or worked for his overthrow. Lord Derby 
may seem to be an exception to this rule, but 
Lord Derby did not enter the Liberal Cabinet 
until he had been for two years giving the 
Liberals his public support, and had made 
what might fairly be called a formal public 
repudiation of his Tory principles. 
Mr. Hayes’s selection of Mr. Schurz for a 
seat in his Cabinet in 1877, as representing the 
more radical reforming wing of his own party, 


tice. It was an almost exact parallel to Glad- 
stone’s offer of a seat to Chamberlain, who 
had, when out of office, between 1868 and 
1874, been a bitter opponent of the Whig ele- 
ment in the Cabinet, but who represented, as 
no one else did, the radical democracy of the 
Liberal party. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hayes’s selection of Mr. Key, as_ the 
representative of something wholly outside 
the Republican party, was, though well 
meant, a failure. Mr. Key lost all representa- 
tion as soon as he began to represent, and re- 
tained his seat during the whole four years 
solely by his own weight, which was not great, 
without having contributed in the smallest de- 
gree to fulfil the object of his Cabinet exist- 
ence, viz., the bringing of the South and 
the North nearer toeach other. 

We grant that harmony is not so necessary 
in the American Cabinet as in the English one, 
because the work of the American Cabinet of- 
ficer is more purely executive, and he is never 
called upon to explain or defend in public the 
action of his own colleagues or of the President. 
But still some harmony is necessary in order to 
insure anything like party responsibility. It 
must be taken for granted, if we are to have 
even a semblance of political morality in ad- 
ministration, that each officer approves in a 
general way of the policy of the Executive 
within the field of its discretion, and is willing 
to defend it if called on, and is convinced of 
the good faith and good intentions of his col- 
leagues. Weknow how much has been done 
under the Republican rule, and _par- 
ticularly in General Grant’s time, to break 
down this wholesome tradition, and make each 
member of the Cabinet a unit, who can hold 
office in perfect indifference to the aberrations, 
whether mental or moral, of the President 
or his colleagues. But we think one of the 
things which reformers should now aim at is 
the enforcement of the idea of Cabinet solidari- 
ty asthe best guarantee of party responsibil- 
ity—the idea, that is to say, that no 
man should stay in the Cabinet one minute 
longer than he approves of the principles and 
practices both of the President and the heads of 
the other departments. It is only in this way 
that the theory of Cabinet representation can 
be of the slight estuse to the public, or that 
the distribution of Cabinet offices can be pre- 
vented from becoming simply a division of 
spoils among the President’s persona] adhe- 
rents. 

Intoa Cabinet of this sort no honorable and 
self-respecting man will, we think, enter with- 
out reasonable assurance—such assurance, in 
fact, as can only come from long experience— 
that he and his colleagues have the same habits 
of thought about public affairs, and cherish the 
same political ideals. The colleagues, in short, 
should be men with whom he has been accus- 
tomed to agree, if not to act. It is not enough 
that their ends are the same; the means by 
which they seek toaccomplish these ends should 
also be like if not identical. 

If all this be true—and we think both reason 
and experience justify us in thinking that it is 
—it will be very hard to justify a claim of 
the Independents to seat one of their number 
at Mr. Cleveland’s council board. The Inde- 
pendent alliance with the Democrats was 





was in strict accordance with the English prac- 


something absolutely novel in American poli’ 





tics. It was not a coalition; it was simply 
codperation for one well-defined object, the de- 
feat of Blaine through the only available in- 
strumentality, the election of Cleveland. It 
was undertaken with the clear and often ex- 
pressed understanding that there was to be 
perfect freedom to separate after the common 
end had been uttained. The Independents had 
distinct funds, speakers, and documents. They 
owed the Democrats nothing and meant to 
owe them nothing. What is still more to the 
purpose, many of the most prominent Inde- 
pendent orators and workers were fresh, when the 
movement began, from bitter denunciations of 
the Democratic party, both as regarded its me- 
thodsanditsaims. They cannot now, in conse- 
quence of anything that has occurred, accept, 
without serious detriment in the public eye, any 
position which would imply that they had al- 
ready begun to trust it implicitly, and had not 
meant what they said when inveighing against it 
on the platform. Not one can do this without 
suggesting in the strongest way to the popular 
mind a bargain or ‘‘ deal” of some kind, in- 
tended to convert the Independents into apolo- 
gists of the Administration. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten by those 
who cling to the idea that they should be repre- 
sented in the Cabinet, that the canvass has 
clearly shown not only that the Independents 
dictated the nomination of Cleveland, but that 
they elected him. They will, therefore, if he 
is the kind of man they suppose him to be, be 
represented in the new Cabinet by the Presi- 
dent himself. He isthcirman. He is to them 
not a Democrat, but one of themselves, chosen 
for a certain work, and if he fails them in this 
character, his bestowal of a Cabinet office on 
one of their own number would simply be a 
piece of bitter mockery. 

We believe the accession of the Democrats 
to power to be an immense gain for the coun- 
try, because it will break up the malignant 
Republican superstition that this is a govern- 
ment of one party, and that Americans who do 
not belong to that party are public enemies, or 
‘traitors and rebels.” We believe, too, that 
Democratic administration is very likely to 
be purer and more efficient, and is most un- 
likely to be less so, than Republican ad- 
ministration. Put while saying all this, we 
confess we do not know much more than this 
about the Democratic party. It bas a score or 
so of first-rate men, as far as natural capacity 
and personal integrity go, among its leaders, 
but they arc, toall intents and purposes, untried 
men. ‘‘ Pressure” is the great disease of their 
party,and they have not in twenty-five years been 
exposed to pressure. How will they stand it ? 
We do not know, and, we make bold to say, no 
more does any other Independent or Mug- 
wump in the country. Moreover, Indepen- 
dents, if we know anything of them, are, not 
simply Independents, but Progressives. They 
are not satisfied that the working of American 
institutions has been carried to the highest 
point of perfection. They see much room 
for reform in various fields, and they 
mean to get it, if they can, by the use of 
such means as God and nature have put into 
their hands. Are the Democrats the men to 





give it to them? Is there, for instance, a real 
motive sympathy with the reform in the civil ser- 
vice among them? We donot know. When we 
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hear poor Mr. Hendricks maundering forth his 
ancient qualms about competitive examinations 
and ‘‘schoolmaster tests,” we wonder how 
many more of them there are who have not 
opened their aged eyes sufficiently to see that 
they are living under ‘‘ new skics and amid a 
strange vegetation.” One thing is certain— 
there is cnough that is novel or uncertain 
about Democratic rule to forbid every Indepen- 
dent from formally casting in his fortunes with 
the party at present. ‘‘ Wait andsee” should, in 
our opinion, be the Mugwumps’ motto. We 
have no doubt that if Cleveland’s administration 
proves to be what we expect confidently that it 
will be, it will produce immense political dis- 
integration, and result in new combinations of 
which the most far-sceing at present can- 
not detect more than the faintest outlines. 
The Democratic party at the South will prob- 
ably go to pieces under it. The Republican 
party at the North could for similar reasons 
hardly survive its success. Put these things 
are all in the future, and the part of wis- 
dom for the Independents is in the mean- 
time to commit themselves to nothing unre- 
servedly except the cause of good govern- 
ment. 


“ROOM FOR ALL OF THEM.” 


Mr. PENDLETON, who introduced the Civil- 
Service Law, speaking of the office-scekers re. 
cently, is said to have observed that there was 
‘room forall of them ”; that there were, outside 
the offices governed by the present civil-service 
rules, some 80,000 places ‘‘waiting to be filled un- 
cer the old appointment system.” We doubt very 
much whether Mr. Pendleton used language of 
this sort, but it is as well to ask what the 
fact is which makes such reports worth circu- 
lating. 

The bulk of the offices ‘‘ waiting to be 
filled” under the old spoils system are post- 
offices—what are described in the Revised 
Statutes as post-oflices ‘‘of the fourth and 
fifth class.” By U. 8. R.S., Sec. 5820, it is pro- 
vided that ‘‘ postmasters of the fourth and fifth 
class shall be appointed and may be removed by 
the Postmaster-Gencral,” and all others ‘‘ shall 
he appointed and may be removed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and shall hold their offices for 
four years unless sooner removed or suspended 
according to law.” Now, according to the of. 
ficial Postal Guide for 1884, there are 46,155 
postmasters of the fourth class alone in the 
service. The Civil-Service Commissioners in 
their first report reckon 14,000 as the number 
of places which are covered by the law. There 
appear to be no very accurate statistics as to 
the entire number of persons in the civil service; 








but leaving out the Presidential post-offices | 


2,279), the ‘laborers and workmen,” 
estimated by the Civil-Service Commission- 


ers (First Annual Report, page 16) to com- | 
prise ‘‘a large proportion” of the whole, the | 


4,017 in the Railway Mail Service, the Dip- 


lomatic and Consular Service, etc., the bulk of | 


the spoils are now to be found in the Post- 
oftice Department. But it will be seen that 
the President himself has nothing to do di- 
rectly with these offices. They are filled by 
the Postmaster-General, and the disposition 
of the new Administration with regard to civil- 


service reform in general will be shown very | 





much by the kind of man who is intrusted 
With this patronage. That there will have to 
be sweeping changes, especially in the South, 
we have no doubt. The postmasters through 
out the Southern States have been encouraged 
ever since the war to consider themselves poli- 
tical agents of the dominant party, for the 
purpose of distributing sound doctrine, and 
looking after the delegations to the nomi- 
nating conventions, Few if any of them 
have been selected because they served their 
localities well, or were wanted by those whom 
they served, or were known to the Depart- 
ment to be good administrative officers, and 
this although their duties are purely cleri- 
cal, and require merely a knowledge of read- 
ing, and writing, and arithmetic. Everybody 
knows what scandals politics in the Post-of 
fice has produced at the North, and how 
the Star-route frauds were rendered 
sible by ‘‘ expedition,” which would never 
have been allowed by any department hon 
estly managed, through the ‘ pressure” of 
eminent Senators and Congressmen. We sce 
what it is, too, in the pending post-election 
squabble between Hatton and Clarkson, grow 
ing out of the charge that Hatton, primarily a 
Republican editor, and incidentally Postmaster 
Gencral, made New York go for Cleveland by 
preventing the clerks in the Post-oflice 
voting. In the South almost every postmaster is a 
part of the machinery for carrying elections, 
and in the interest of decent administration 
there must bea thorough overhauling of the 
service. An enormous pressure will be brought 
to bear on Cleveland, to put in a Postmaster 
General who will make a clean sweep of 
these offices, and fill them with Demo 
cratic instead of Republican politicians. Un- 
der these circumstances everything will de 
pend on the man whom he selects for the 
place. It will be quite impossible for him 
to avoid making a choice between the old sys- 
tem and the new in filling this place. If he 
chooses a man determined to make the Post 
office an efficient non-political administrative 
machine, he will put in some one who will till 
the vacancies on precisely the principles of the 
Civil-Service Law; if he wants simply to find 
‘room for all of them,” then he will do some- 
thing very different. 

With regard to the Presidential post-offices— 
that is, the offices filled by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate—there is 
something for Congress to do, and the matter 
will, we trust, be brought up as soon as that 
body meets. By the section of the Revised 
Statutes that we have quoted they hold their 
offices for four years. They ought to hold, as 
every administrative officer ought to hold and 
once did hold, during good behavior. The 
four years’ term, which has been gradually 


a \S- 


| applied to district-attorneys (U.S.R.S. Sec. 769), 


some territorial judicial officers (Sec. 1864), 
surveyors-general (Sec. 2217), registers and re- 
ceivers (Sec. 2244), collectors, naval officers, 
and surveyors (Sec. 2613), and Presidential 
postmasters (Sec. 3830), by acts of Congress 
passed between 1820 and 1872, is simply a de- 
vice for giving a little patronage to the party 
in power at the end of every four years. No 
reason has ever been given wliy such officials 


| should not hold by a permanent tenure, and at 


the last session of Congress an attempt was 


|; Tate 


made to repeal the above sections. The bill 
was defeated in the House by a 
of 99 to 146. It was, of course, 
by Democratic votes (although 
duced by Mr. Mutchler, a 
half of the 
under the 


vote 
defeated 
it Was intro 
Democrat, on be- 
Civil-Service Reform Committee) 
that it was 


stupid idea 


no doubt 


merely a scheme to keep Republican officials 
in place. Now that they have the civil servies 
in their own hands, the Democrats will per 
haps be able to see the matter in a different 


light. 

BLAINE AS A REPUBLICAN MISTAKE 
Tur have now come to 
hand from Iowa, and we have received official 


full ofticial figures 
figures for the whole of Wisconsin save fou 
counties, from which we have sufticiently aceu 
estimates to give us the total vote of the 


} 


} State for Blaine and Cleveland in round num 


from 


surne — } 
figures trom these Sates 


bers. W< 


tab] ‘ 


rat 01 


place the 
in a seventeen Northern States 
In examining the foetings of pluralities 
should be remembered that Cleveland's 
ralities in Connecticut, New Jersev, Indiana 
and New York are to be added to Blaine’s lass 
from Garfield in order to get the accurmit 


loss 


1880, 


— . 
of Plaine’s weak 


7 . y Pear be attom 
No more striking illustration 


ness as a candidate has been furnished than is 
to be found in these returns from Towa and 
Wisconsin. In pluralities in these two States 
alone he has lost nearly 75,000 of what 
Gartield received, making his total loss in 
the seventeen States about 175,000. In Iowa, 
he has gained over Garfield's total vote 
about 13,000, while Cleveland has gained 
over Hancock's over 71,000 In Wisconsin, 
Blaine’s gain over Garfield is about 16,000, 


Hancock 


figures, 


while Cleveland has gained over 
fully 32,000. These are 


and show how comp tely Blaine failed to poll 


remarkable 


anything like his share of the increased vote. 
The same fact is brought out with equal force 
in the grand totals of the seventeen States. In 
these States, Blaine has gained over Garfield 
only 132,049 votes, while Cleveland has gained 
over Hancock 304,840, 

Nothing reveals Dlaine’s weakness 
his party more clearly than this failure 
to poll the Republican share of the in- 
creased vote. The amount of this vote varies 
considerably in different quadrennial elections. 
The total vote in 1876 was 1,995,000 grcater 
than in 1872. The increase between 1876 and 
1880 was much less, being only 793,000. The 
natural growth this year ought to have been 


with 
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at least a million, and of this amount a strong 
Republican candidate ought to have received 
in the Northern States fully one-half. Yet, 
in the seventeen States from which we have 
received figures, Blaine has run only 132,000 
ahead of Garfield, while Cleveland is more 
than twice as much ahead of Hancock. 

The returns from New York State are very 
significant. Between 1872 and 1876 the growth 
was nearly 186,000. Between 1876 and 1880 it 
was nearly 90,000. Between 1880 and this year 
the returns indicate that it has been about 60,000. 
Hayes gained over 48,000 votes on Grant’s total; 
Garfield gained over 66,000 on Hayes’s total; but 
Blaine has lost on Garfield’s total in the State 
outside this city 2,000 votes, and has by the 
sole aid of Democratic treachery in this city 
made a net gain of barely 6,000 on the total 
vote of the State. That is, of the increased vote 
of 60,000, Blaine has secured only one-tenth. 
Cleveland, on the contrary, has secured nearly 
£0,000, or one-half. The rest of it went to St. 
John and Butler. 

There has beeu a great deal of cheap talk 
about Cleveland losing the confidence of the 
people of his own State, because his majority 
of 192,000 in 1882 was cut down to a plurali- 
ty of 1,100 in 1884. One simple fact disposes 
of this assertion. Cleveland’s total vote when 
he ran for Governor and had his great majority 
was 535,318. His total vote this year is 563,- 
169. He has held his vote of two years ago 
und has polled 27,851 votes more. He has polled 
£8,658 more votes than Hancock had, and 42,220 
more than Tilden had. What gave him his 
great majority in 1882 was the refusal of 
thousands of Republicans to vote for Folger. 

The talk of Blaine and his supporters is all 
based upon a misrepresentation of the case. 
He was defeated because he did not get votes 
enough, and he did not get votes enough be- 
cause he was not unanimously supported by 
his own party. Our main point against his 
nomination, aside from his personal unfitness, 
was that he could not be elected. His advocates 
said he could, that the party was unanimous, 
with the exception of a few insignificant Inde- 
pendents, and that he would draw Democra- 
tic votes enough to more than counterbalance 
that loss, It has been shown by the 
election that the size of the Indepen- 
dent defection was absurdly underestimated, 
and that in all parts of the country, except 
Pennsylvania, Kansas, Minnesota, and Ohio, 
Blaine did not poll anything like the full Re- 
publican vote. Now that he has been defeat- 
ed, his disappointed advocates are trying to 
impeach the loyalty of the American people, by 
charging a majority of them with the responsi- 
bility of a defeat which is nothing more nor 
less than the inevitable outcome of bad party 
management. Anybody but a Blaine man 
ought to have known six months ago as well 
as now, that there are Republicans enough in 
the country for one successful party, but not 
enough for two. 


— EEE —————————— 





THE STATE OF THE COPPER INDUSTRY. 
In the long list of protected industries there’ 
are probably very few that have gone through so 
many phases—apparently all that they can be 
subject to—as the mining and smelting of cop- 
per and copper ores. Under the cover of a high 
duty a pernicious system grew up, by which con- 




























sumers in this country were made to pay a high 

price, the producers keeping the home market 
up tothe highest notch by selling abroad ata 
sacrifice any excess over home requirements. In 
this policy they met no opposition from manu- 
facturers, who were themselves protected, and 
whose only anxiety was that the cost of the raw 
material should be the same to all, the price of 
the manufactured articles being ruled by 
a combination. This led to the system of 
pool sales of copper to large manufacturers 
and to dealers, the latter doling out to small 
manufacturers at a fair profit, while the mining 
companies pledged themselves to keep out of the 
market during the term of the contract over 
which deliveries were spread. This is a matter 
of history. It has undoubtedly proved a “* good 
thing” to some of the mining companies and to 
the manufacturers and dealers, but it may well 
be questioned whether it has not led to an enor- 
mous waste of money in the opening of unpro- 
ductive Lake Superior mines. 

Previous to 1882 the copper trade was ruled 
in the most despotic manner by the lake compa- 
nies, among which the Calumet and Hecla 
Company, by its exceptional position, had the 
undisputed leadership. Secure in their position, 
the lake companies looked with disdain upon the 
efforts made in other parts of the country to de- 
velop copper mines, and it was only in the 
spring of 1883, when all the old methods had 
failed to maintain prices, that they began to 
appreciate the fact that their absolute power 
was gone forever. How completely and how 
rapidly the development of the Western mines 
changed the conditions affecting the industry, 
may be gathered readily from the following 
statistics of production. In 1880, the output 
of copper in the United States was estimated 
at 27,000 net tons, of which the lake compa- 
nies contributed 22,204 tons, or 82 per cent. of 
the total. In 1881, the figures were respectively 
32,000 and 24,363 net ions, and 76 per cent. In 
1882, they stood 40,912 and 25,489 tons, and 62 per 
cent., and in 1883, 58,000 and 30,000 net tons, 
and 52 per cent. This year, according to estimates 
made on the basis of the known output of a large 
number of mines for ten months, the production 
is likely to be 70,000 net tons, of which the Lake 
Superior districts will furnish about 34,000 net 
tons of ingot, or less than 50 per cent. In spite 
of the fact, therefore, that during these five years 
the production of the lake mines increased from 
22,000 to 34,000 tons of copper, or 55 per cent., 
their proportion of the aggregate in the whole 
country has dropped from 82 to 50 per cent. 

This enormous increase in the yield of our 
mines is due to a variety of causes, among whica 
the attention directed to the mining of that 
metal in the Rocky Mountains may be insisted 
upon as the leading one. Beginning with the 
developments in Arizona, there are a num- 
ber of large mines like the Copper Queen, 
Old Dominion, Arizona, United Verde, and 
Detroit, working oxidized high-grade ores, 
which in the aggregate, with a number of 
smaller concerns, do not make less than 
12,000 tons. Arizona has, however, been out- 
stripped now by far by a small group of mines 
near Butte City, Montana, whose production 
will this year reach, if it does not surpass, 20,000 
tons, the principal concerns being the Anaconda, 
Montana, Parrot, Bell, Gagnon, and others. 
Some of the ores carry highly remunerative quan- 
tities of silver, while others are too low in that pre- 
cious metal to admit of its being extracted with 
profit. Besides this, copper in smaller quantities 
is turned out in New Mexico, California, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, aud Missouri, the 
output of the Atlantic States having dwindled 
to an insignificant figure. 

Lake Superior turns out ingot from native 


ores unequalled in quality the world over. Ari- 
zona produces almost exclusively meta] carrying 
from 92 to 98 per cent. of copper obtained by a 
single fusion. Montana ships high-grade ores 
carrying from 25 to 40 per cent. of copper and 
matte, a furnace product carrying from 55 to 65 
per cent. of metal, and in some cases from 40 to 
60 ounces of silver to the ton. 

The effect of this enormous increase in the pro- 
duction has been a rapid lowering in the prices 
not alone at home, but also abroad, where the 
arrival of large quantities of ore, matte, black 
copper, and ingot has effectually defeated any 
attempts to lift prices. It has forced our copper 
producers to become exporters of copper in every 
form, from the ore to the ingot, and has put them 
into the position of competing fiercely in the open 
markets of the world with all the great copper- 
producing countries in Europe, Africa, South 
America, and Australia, which thus far have sup- 
plied them. Coming as the copper does from so 
many sources in thiscountry, with so many and 
such varied interests involved, the days of combi- 
nations to hold up our home markets permanently 
above those of the outside world have ceased. 
The managers of the leading concerns in this 
country fully understand what a fierce battle 
they are engaged in with the accumulated wealth 
of the copper aristocracy of Chili, the giant 
pyrites companies of Spain, and the rich mines 
of the Cape and Australia. They, as well astheir 
foreign competitors, are increasing output, and 
are practising every economy to reduce general 
expenses and cost. They appreciate the fact that 
their metal will not fetch more here or elsewhere 
than the price regulated by the supply and de- 
mand. The duty on copper has become a dead 
letter. 

There was a time when Baltimore and Boston 
rivalled Swansea as smelters and refiners of 
foreign raw material. There are now st Balti- 
more and in this harbor smelting works which in 
equipment and in intelligent management are 
fully competent to bid for business against their 
English rivals. They could and they would 
smelt foreign ores and refine foreign metal if a 
benevolent Government did not exact from them 
the payment of a duty on the metal in the 
ore they import, retaining 10 per cent. of the 
amount if it is reéxported under the draw- 
back clauses. As it is, our smelters on the 
Atlantic Coast are prevented from doing this 
business because years ago our copper-miners 
believed that they needed protection. To a cer- 
tain extent the past is hurting them now, 
since our smelters could probably work the 
American miner’s ore or refine his metal cheaper 
if they treated larger amounts by adding foreign 
business to their own. 

But the principal grievance of the miners—or 
that part of them who are hardened protection- 
ists from long habit—is that so little is done for 
them by the manufacturers of copper to increase 
the consumption at home. The rolling-mills, which 
have a nice little combination of their own, are se- 
cured against foreign competition by a duty, and 
add to the price of the raw copper a sum estimated 
at double the cost of the process of manufacture. 
Secure against foreign invasion, and guarding 
by a compact against free competition at home, 
they prefer to make a large profit on a small 
turnover to extending the market by the induce- 
ment of lower prices. Thus far the copper- 
miners have borne the brunt of the battle. It is 
time that the manufacturers should take a 
hand. Thousands of tons of American copper 
are now annually going to English workshops 
to be distributed all over the world in the 
form of manufactured goods. With their 
splendid plants, their taste, their ingenuity, and 
with a cheap and excellent raw material at their 
disposal, it may well be asked why our copper- 
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manufacturers in the Naugatuck Valley cannot 
do the work as well and as cheaply as their 
foreign rivals, Their apathy can only be ex- 
plained by the demoralization growing out of a 
long period of protection. Their lack of enter- 
prise suggests the idea that the only means of 
stimulating their sagacity is to take off the duty. 
The copper-miners of the United States will cer- 
tainly not give them any aid in efforts to oppose a 
reduction, and the time may soon come when 
they will express themselves sharply on the duty 
on coal, iron, steel, machinery, and explosives. 
A few years hence those who once uneasily bore 
the attacks of free-traders may be found swelling 
the ranks of their former assailants. 








MENAGIANA. 


AmonG the many examples that next to the im- 
mortality of personal fame is the immortality 
given by friendship, even by only friendly com- 
panionship and association, may be counted Mé- 
nage, whom Mme. de Sévigné, in one of her let- 
ters—to himself, we must confess—called ‘le 
plus bel esprit de mon temps.” He was her early 
preceptor, her continual lover, and her constant 
friend ; he was an habitué of the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet; a friend of Mile. de Scudéry and Pellis- 
son; of Montaigne’s “fille d’alliance,” Mile. de 
Gournay ; of M. de Saumaise (Salmasius) ; of 
Huet, the learned Bishop of Avranches ; of *‘ the 
incomparable hermit of the Charente,” Balzac, 
styled by Sainte-Beuve “the great épistolier of 
France,” of that day ; and he was a familiar pro- 
tégé of Cardinal de Retz. 

But he was not merely the recipient of these 
friendships and many more—he had something 
to give in return ; and if we cannot but picture 
him as a small, dry, pedantic figure, moving only 
in the background, nevertheless he was a part of 
the various groups of those great days. And the 
interest of those days lies in the groups as much 
as in individuals. The brilliancy with which the 
seventeenth century in France shines upon us 
comes chiefly from the marvellous agglomeration 
of luminaries. It is the Milky Way of literature: 
there are only three or four stars of the first 
magnitude. Yet we are too dazzled to make 
accurate distinctions when we hear, for instance, 
from Mme. de Sévigné, of Corneille, Moliére, and 
Boileau, in succession, reading aloud to Cardinal 
de Retz their own works in manuscript. He was 
ill, and ‘“‘ We are trying to amuse him,” says 
Mme. de Sévigné. It is to be hoped they suc- 
ceeded ! 

Ménage may have been among the audience ; 
he was present when Moliére read three acts of 
“Tartuffe” to M. de Mommor. But in after 
years he can hardly have been on terms of easy 
meeting with either Moliére or Boileau, for they 
both bestowed on him severe literary blows—Mo- 
litre holding him up to ridicule, in the character 
of Vadius, in ‘‘ Les Femmes Savantes,” and Boi- 
leau, in his fourth Satire, jeering at the “ gri- 
mauds” who met together “chez Ménage.” ‘Il 
me donne en passant une atteinte légére,” says 
Vadius; but an “atteinte légére” from Boileau 
was of considerable weight. 


sixty! 
“‘epigrams in every tongue ; Greek, Latin, Ita- 
lian madrigals on all sorts of beauties more or 
less metaphorical and allegorical”; and appa- 
rently thought him unworthy of much attention. 
| But a little volume, bearing the date 1694—not 
written by him, yet his—is of considerable inte- 
rest. It is ‘Ménagiana; or the bons-mots, the 
critical, historical, moral, and learned thoughts 
of M. Ménage, collected by his friends.’ It lies 
before us with its pleasant old print and spelling 
and brown covers, and some extracts from it 
may be found entertaining. The bons-mots are 
not very brilliant, and the thoughts are not very 
profound, but some of the remarks have that in- 
expressible charm of familiarity with persons and 


an ‘‘old” book can possess. 

Open the volume here and you read: 

_“*T was at the first a gene a of ‘ Les Pré- 
cieuses Ridicules’ of Moli¢re at the Petit-Bourbon 
{November 18, 1659]. Mademoiselle de Rambou- 
illet was there, Madame de Grignan, all the Hé- 
tel Rambouillet, M. Chapelain,and several others 
of my acquaintance. . . As we came out 
from the play, taking M. Chapelain by the hand, 
‘Sir, I said to him, . . . ‘we must burn 
what we have adored, and adore what we have 
burned.’ This came to pass as 1 had predicted, 
and from this very first representation there was 
a revulsion of feeling against a nonsensical and 
labored style.” 

The authenticity of this anecdote has been 
called in question, butits presence in this volume 
shows, at least, that even if it be not true, the 
friends of Ménage believed it might have been 
true. It seems an unkindness of fortune that in 
return for this just appreciation and ready hu- 
mility on the part of the scholar, Moliére thirteen 
years later should have produced Vadius. It is 
said that Ménage pretended not to recognize him- 
self in that character, and never ceased to ap- 
plaud the great satirist. 

We turn to another page, and find Ménage in 
the carriage of Cardinal de Retz, passing with 
him over the Pont Neuf, and he tells us, making 
merry against himself, how he put his head out 
of the window ‘as if to see what o'clock it was. 
The Cardinal said to me, ‘ That is ad honors’; it 
was true, for I am near-sighted.” Again, he is 
at the Hétel Rambouillet at a time when new 
spots had been seen onthe sun. ‘ M. de Voiture 
came in. Mile. de Rambouillet said to him, 
*‘ What news, sir?’ ‘ Mademoiselle,” he answered, 
‘there is much scandal about thesun.." And a 
page or two earlier Ménage is gossiping about a 
little bit of gallantry on the part of M. de Voi- 


ceiving it. Trivial enough all this is, but enter- 
tainingly photographic. 
Mme. de Sévigné’s name recurs frequently, and 


need her name to suggest her. ‘1 took Mme. de 
Sévigné one day to M. le Premier Président de 





Ménage was born in the same year with La | 
Rochefoucauld and St. Evremond, 1613, and died 


in 1692—one, three, and four years, respectively, 


before Mme. de La Fayette, La Fontaine, and | 
Mme. de Sévigné. These dates and names cover | 


almost all that we need to know abovt him, if it 
be added that the catalogue of his works has 
twenty-five titles of printed volumes and thir- 
teen of manuscripts. Many of them are in Latin, 
and, besides poems, they are chiefly observations 
on poetry or on language. For some years Mé- 
nage occupied himself with the study of Diogenes 
Laertius, and in 1690 he published a ‘ History of 
Female Philosophers,’ of whom he had found 


of hers. She met him with an easy air, and after 
the courtesies were over she spoke to him of her 
law-suit. Butas she perceived that she was em- 
barrassed in her phraseology, she said to him, 
‘Indeed, sir, I know the air well, but I don't 
know the words.*” Of another of her gayeties the 
point is untranslatable, but it is too characteristic 
in the original to be passed over. 
vigné inquiring about my health, I said to her, 
‘Madame, I am enrhumé.’ ‘Je la suis aussi, she 
answered. ‘It seems to me, madame, that, ac- 


Sainte-Beuve says of him that he wrote | 


SE 


French Language,’ ‘‘M. Ménage desires to 
know not only where a word comes from but 
where it is going to.” This volume is full of cu- 
rious and interesting indications and expressions 
of such taste. For instance: ‘‘ When I first 
came to Paris (he was from Angers], there were 
only a dozen persons here who wrote French 


| sensibly ; now, everybody writes well. M. de 


| of which sound oddly enough now. 


moments that have become famous, which only | 





often with some word of hers which would not | 


Belliévre, whom she wished to interest in a cause | 


Balzac was too pompous. M. de Voiture had too 
sprightly a style, that of M. Costar 
affected ; the style of M. d'Ablancourt alone was 
of good usage.” And he constantly goes into 
greater details, and into verbal criticisms, some 
“I wrote 
This form has 


Was tm 


somewhere ringt-ef-un cheval 
been condemned by the French Academy, and 
every one in the army assures me that they say 
vingt-et-un chevaur, We must yield to usage, but 
it is only in this connection that the plural is em 
ployed instead of the singular. It is an oddity 
of our language.” 

There is an account of his first 
M. de Balzac, whom he considersd ** the restorer, 
or rather the author, of our language in its pres 
with him 


interview with 


sent state,” and of a discussion and 
several other ‘‘savans,” on 
‘“‘when each one tried to show 
and to speak well. For quite 
now there was care taken then to speak correct 
ly, and not to commut faults in general conversa- 
tion.” When the others had left them, *** Now 
that we are alone,’ said he [Balrac], * let us talk 
freely and without fear of committing solecisins.’ 
This word struck me as an excellent one, and 
I communicated it to several persons. I told it 
to the Chevalier de Méré, who has repeated it in 
his letters as having heard it from M. de Balzac." 


and 
he knew e 


prose Verse, 
what 


Otherwise than 


What an impression we receive of consideration 
and care about language—of petty and elaborate 
art, in speech ! 

Nevertheless, it is certain that 
mean manners, and this is here illustrated : 


mere wonds 


*M. du Périer showed me a very well express- 
ed letter [from a lady) which was signed ‘ vour 
very humble and very obedient servant.’ I told 
him that was not suitable, that it was not a 
wroper style for a lady. He took the part of the 
eae, and | opposed him. The next day I re 
ceived a note from Mile. de Seudéry, which was 
signed ‘your very humble servant.” This sur- 
ised me, and I showed the note to M. du Périer. 
{ received another two days later with the same 
form, which I also showed him. M. du Périer 
went to see Mile. de Seudéry, and told her of our 
discussion. ‘It is true,’ she said, ‘ we would not 
have expressed ourselves so formerly ; but ladies 
were prouder and more reserved than they are 


| now, 
ture to Mile. de Rambouillet, and her mode of re- | 


It must have been, apparently, later than this 
that Mme. de Sévigné wrote to Ménage : 

** Such as I have been and such as I am, I shall 
never forget your true and solid friendship, and 
I shall be all my life the most grateful, as the 
oldest, of your very humble servants. 

**La MARQUISE DE SEVIGNE.” 


She may, perhaps, escape criticism by pro- 


| fessing herself to be only one of many ; but even 


the stately Mme. de Rambouillet says to M. 


| Godeau, the Bishop of Grasse, “‘You may be 
| sure I shall be, as long as I live, sir, your very 


“Mme. de Sé- | 


cording to the rules of our language, it would be | 
| nity fora graceful little turn in a letter to Mé- 


proper to say Je le suis." * You may say it if you 
like,’ she returned, * but I should feel as if Ihad a 
beard growing.’” 

“Our language,” ** the rules of our language,” 
and its mere words were of delightful importance 
to Ménage. Queen Christina of Sweden said of 
him, apropos of his work on the ‘ Origins of the 





humble servant, Catherine de Vivonne.” Poor 
Ménage, whose “‘ surprise” is so agreeable—it is 
a pity he could not call them both to account ! 
This M. Godeau, before he became a bishop, 
was known at the Hétel de Rambouillet, because 
of his small stature, as the ‘“‘ Nain de Julie” (Mlle: 
de Rambouillet), which gives him the opportu . 


nage, in which, recalling himself to his memory, 


| and begging him to take pity on him in the soli- 


i 


| tude of his bishopric, where he hears no word of 
| literature, save when echo may repeat what he 


murmurs to himself, he adds: ‘‘ And remember 


neither my cross nor my mitre, but only Julie’s 
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dwarf, who, whenever he can be of service to 
you, will be a giant.” 

It is evident that Ménage was not only re- 
ceived but sought by the world of his day, and 
that we may echo seriously the irony of Moliére, 
and say of him: 

“Tl peut tenir son coin parmi les beaux esprits.” 


ENGLAND.—THE STRUGGLE OVER THE 
FRANCHISE BILL. 


Lonpon, November 13. 

PARLIAMENT, whose meeting on the 23d of Oc- 
tober may have passed almost unheeded in Ame- 
rica, amid the excitement of a Presidential elec- 
tion, has not belied its character as a place where 
nothing happens in the way intended or expect- 
ed. It was convoked specially to pass the Fran- 
chise Bill,and the Queen’s speech accordingly con- 
tained few references to any other topic, and no 
promises of other legislation. It was hoped that 
this would secure a short debate on the Address 
to the Throne, which is always voted in reply to 
the speech. However, it is permissible to intro- 
duce any subject whatever by way of amendment 
to the Address, and accordingly discussions took 
place on South African affairs, on the depressed 
state of trade and agriculture, on the noisy 
meeting at Birmingham, and on various Irish 
matters—discussions which occupied a whole 
fortnight, although they did not really clear any- 


thing up or otherwise serve the country. On the 
other hand, the Franchise Bill, once reached, 


was despatched with unexpected rapidity. Two 
nights’ debate were given to the second reading, 
half a night to committee, another half night to 
third reading. It has now gone to the House 
of Lords, there to await its fate. What that fate 
is will be decided, for the present, before these 
lines reach you. But the situation as it now 
stands is so peculiar as to need some explanation. 





Even here, it is only those who have watched it | 


carefully that understand it. 

The Tory party opposed the extension of the 
borough franchise to counties up till the month of 
March last, when the present bill was introduced. 
They then announced that they accepted that ex- 
tension in principle. but insisted that it should 
be accompanied by a reallotment of seats. 
eloctoral system is based on the separation of ur- 
ban districts from rural districts, and they ar- 
gued that if you admit a vast number of new 


| 





voters in the rural districts, they must receive | 
| Both are playing with a view to the next general 


at the same time their corresponding number of 
new seats, else the urban population will have an 
unfair advantage over the rural. Already the 
urban population—that is to say, the commercial 
and manufacturing population—bas got all the 
borough seats. The lowering of the franchise in 
counties will introduce, especially in the mining 
and manufacturing counties, such as Yorkshire, 


| election. 


Lancashire, Northumberland, a mass of new vot- | 


ers, really urban in character, who will swamp 
the agricultural voters. Thus the balance be- 
tween town and country, between manufactures 
and agriculture, will be destroyed. These were 
the reasonings advanced last summer in both 
Houses. They have since becn repeated on hun- 
dreds of platforms, and they are now put for- 
ward asa ground why the House of Lords should 
refuse to pass the bill until a Redistribution Bill 
is also sent up to them, ready to be passed at the 
same time. 

The Government replies that it is no less eager 
for redistribution, and will pass a bill for the 
purpose at the earliest possible moment, but that 


latter gives the leverage needed to work the for- 
mer through, because the House of Commons, 
many of whose members have little love for a 
bill which will extinguish their constituencies, 
will try to avoid redistribution unless driven to 
it by the fact that the Franchise Bill is already 
law. Hence Mr. Gladstone declines to produce 
his second bill until he has at least a binding as- 
surance that the first is safe. 

This refusal fills the Opposition with distrust. 
Some think that he will find means of evading 
his promised Redistribution Bill, and will dis- 
solve Parliament as soon as the new voters have 
been placed on the register. Others, acquitting 
him of these deceitful designs, hold that he seeks 
to dictate such a scheme of redistribution as will 
strengthen his own party, and that he will com- 
pel its acceptance by the threat of dissolving on 
the new franchise. Hence they renew the de- 
mand for the production of the Government 
scheme. The Government answer that they will 
produce their scheme if the Opposition will either 
promise to pass the Franchise Bill forthwith, or 
will, by indicating what kind of redistribution 
scheme they desire, enable a scheme to be framed 
likely to command general assent and speedy 
success. But this the Opposition leaders will not 
do. It is not, they say, the business of an Oppo- 
sition to propose, but to criticise. We must re- 
tain our freedom. Give us your bill; we will 
then tell you whether we like it, and if we do 
like it the House of Lords shall pass both mea- 
sures immediately. 

This is the point at which the game now stands. 
It may secm that there is little dividing the par- 
ties, little to prevent an amicable solution of the 


problem. Why should not the Lords pass the 


| Franchise Bill, since the Government are so 


deeply pledged to deal with redistribution that 
an evasion would brand them with turpitude, 


| and since the outlines (general outlines, no doubt) 


they have given of their scheme contain nothing 
which the Tories have found dangerous? Why, 
on the other hand, should not the Opposition 
break their reserve and tell the country what 
sort of a scheme they want? There is a point 
at which suspicion, though it is usually the law 
of political strife, becomes unreasonable and 


Our likely to damage the reputation of those who 


carry it to excess. 

It is not, however, merc distrust, still less mere 
punctilio, which has so far prevented the two 
parties from coming to a pacific arrangement. 


If the Franchise Bill were once passed, 
the Liberals would have their choice of either 
dissolving before Redistribution was settled, 
which would be an advantage to them, or of 
compelling the Opposition to agree to proposals 
which otherwise it would warmly resist, because 
they would benefit the urban interest. In cither 
case the Government would have scored a victory 
over the Opposition and the Peers, and would go 
to the country with the prestige of that victory. 
By continuing to resist the Franchise Bill, the 
House of Lords can compel a general election on 


| the present franchise, and the Tories believe that 


such an election, held within the next few months, 
would result in their favor. Why should they 


| forego this advantage? It is one they feel fairly 


entitled to. Lord Beaconsficld’s Government was 
driven from office mainly on issues of foreign 
and colonial policy. The Tories hold that the 
foreign and colonial policy of the present Gov- 
ernment, which even Liberals cannot call success- 


| ful, has been a far grosser failure than that of 


it cannot attempt to do so till the Franchise Bill | 
| and a general election deferred for more than a 


has become law, else the dangers which the Re- 
distribution Bill may encounter from obstruction 
or open opposition would prove fatal to the Fran- 
chise Bill also. To insure the passing of the for- 
mer, it is necessary first to pass tho latter; the 


| year, for the sake of dealing with a question which | 


| 
| 


Lord Beaconsfield. Is all this to be condoned, 


the Government, as the Tories believe, have 
raised only for the sake of distracting attention 
from their administrative blunders? The real 





| 
| Object of the Opposition is, therefore, to force a 


dissolution at the earliest possible moment, while 
that of the Liberals is, if possible, to delay it, but, 
failing that, to make it turn on domestic issues, 
and to use the odium which the House of Lords 
has excited for the purpose of discrediting the 
whole Tory party. 

In this state of matters it is natural that the 
slightest indications of the tendencies of the con- 
stituencies should be eagerly caught at. Elec- 
tions to fill seats becoming accidentally vacant 
supply such indications. <A fortnight ago thero 
was a vacancy in Scarborough, a seaside resort 
on the coast of Yorkshire, which has also a con- 
siderable fishing population. It was expected 
that the Liberals would be beaten, for their can- 
didate was not a strong man, the fishing folk 
complained of the way in which the Ministry had 
dealt with some local fishery question, and it was 
believed (with good reason) that a Redistribution 
Bill would deprive the town of one of its two 
seats in Parliament. Notwithstanding all this, 
the Liberals triumphed. The Opposition were 
discouraged : the prospect of a settlement of tho 
Parliamentary deadlock visibly improved. A 
week later there was an election in North War- 
wickshire. The late member, the Mr. Leigh 
whose death while hunting in the Big Horn 
Mountains of Wyoming your newspapers recent- 
ly announced, had been a Liberal. However, 
the Tories carried the seat by a large majority. 
The news came on the Parliamentary Tories like 
sunshine on rain-beaten flowers. Their spirits 
revived into defiance. On Friday, the 7th, the 
debate in the House of Commons had been pa- 
cific : everybody thought a settlement was cer- 
tain. On Monday, the 10th (the result of the 
election was declared on the Saturday), the harsh 
notes of war were again heard, and a settlement 
seemed further off than ever. Strange chain of 
causes and effects that threatens England with a 
constitutional crisis, a change of government, a 
reconstruction of the House of Lords, because a 
youthful hunter has stepped too near the edge of 
a precipice in the Rocky Mountains ! 

Another election is now pending in Hackney, 
one of the most populous divisions of London, 
but the Liberal majority has long been so large 
there that the issue is not doubtful, and may not 
much affect the temper of the two parties. For 
the moment the sky is dark ; but a week remains 
during which negotiations may be carried on be- 
tween the Government and the Opposition lead- 
ers, and during which the scntiment of the 
country can tell upon Lord Salisbury and his 
supporters in the House of Lords. There is 
much hesitation in the Tory ranks. The more 
moderate men, including more than a half of the 
Opposition members in both Houses, shrink from 
precipitating a conflict which might involve a 
tempestuous agitation during the winter, and 
shake the foundations of the House of Lords. 
They do not quite trust the honor of the 
Ministry, but they think that terms might surely 
be found which would secure the passage of a 
fair Redistribution Bill. Four-fifths of the 
Ministerialists in the House of Commons, and of 
course all the Ministerialists in the House of 
Lords, are possessed by similar sentiments. 
There is, indeed, a section of the Liberal party, 
small in the House of Commons, but numerous 
outside, which pants for a conflict. It thinks it 
sees its opportunity of destroying the hereditary 
House, and strains in the leash to spring upon 
the enemy. Mr. Gladstone is, however, strong 
enough to hold it back, not only through his un- 
questioned control of the party, but from the 
circumstances of the position, which would leave 
the opponents of a pacific settlement approved 
by the leaders in a hopelessly small minority. 
He has shown great skill and tact through the 
whole course of the struggle, resisting the tempta- 
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tion to threaten the Lords and to launch his rhe 
torical thunders against the Opposition leaders. 
This is partly policy, because it is, no doubt, his 
interest to get the two bills through the present 
Parliament at any price. But it also springs 
from the real alarm with which the prospect of a 
campaign against the House of Lords fills him. 
He is seventy-five years of age—too old, as he 
often declares, to undertake new questions ; he 
has learned from his long experience the diffi- 
culty and danger of introducing changes in such 
an ancient and complicated piece of machinery 
as the British Constitution : he feels that if the 
House of Lords has to be reformed, a violent 
popular agitation gives little prospect that the 
reform will be wisely done. He is, therefore, ex- 
tremely anxious to avert any conflict, and dis- 
posed to make any concession which would not 
place the Franchise Bill at the mercy of the 
Lords, That would, indeed, be not compromise, 
but surrender. 

It is less easy to forecast the conduct of the 
other statesman on whose volition this weighty 
issue hangs. Lord Salisbury has hitherto held 
high and confident language. He has insisted on 
the dangers of passing the Franchise Bill unac- 
companied by that reallotment of seats which 
would prevent it from working injustice. He 
has led the Peers into a position from which 
neither they nor he can retreat without some dis- 
credit. He is courageous, and does not fear the 
extinction of the House, for it would restore him 
to the House of Commons. But he is one of 
those who, though they walk boldly to the brink, 
hesitate before they jump off. The boldest gene- 
ral must study the temper of his soldiers: if he 
finds them depressed, he may do well to accept 
any fair conditions of retreat. There is un- 
questionably some depression, some apprehen- 
sion, among the Tory Peers. Many hold that it 
will lead to an open defection if Lord Salisbury 
persists. This scems unlikely. But it may in- 
duce him to pause and permit the passage of the 
Franchise Bill as the price for having a milder 
scheme of redistribution ‘than the Liberal ma- 
jority would otherwise compel. Zz. 


THE LATE MR. FAWCETT. 
LONDON, November 12. 

THE death of Mr. Fawcett, Postmaster-General 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and Professor of 
Political Economy at Cambridge, is an event that 
moves men’s regret beyond the bounds of Eng- 
land. On the continent of Europe much sympa- 
tietic interest had been felt in the man who, 
hopelessly blinded in early manhood, had lost 
neither his energy nor his hopefulness, but de- 
voted himself all the more strenuously both to 
study and to practical life, until an ample success 
rewarded his efforts. There are doubtless many 
in America who have watched his carecr with no 
le:s friendliness, and who will join in the genuine 
sorrow which his loss causes in his own country. 

That career is an admirable illustration of the 
truth that in life—literary and scientific life 
almost as much as practical life—force of charac- 
ter counts for more than pure intellectual capa- 
city. Mr. Fawcett was not a man of briliant 
natural gifts. He had little originality of mind. 
His interests were not very wide, and scemed 
carcely to extend beyond politics and cco- 


nomics, including in the latter § agricultu- 
ral questions. He certainly seemed to have 
little care for history or natural science 


or the higher forms of literature. He did 
not sparkle in conversation, did not bring out 
recondite facts from his memory, did not pre- 
sent novel points of view. Neither was he elo- 
quent. His speaking was clear, direct, forcible, 
leaving no doubt as to his meaning and 
object, and putting both facts and argu- 
ments in a way which was telling from its very 





} 


obviousness. But there was no charm of man- 
ner or delivery, nor any other grace of diction 
than an excellent purity in the English His 
literary style had the same merits, but also the 
same limitations. The language was lucid, the 
arrangement good, the ideas just. You read 
with pleasure, because you felt yourself in the 
hands of a man who thoroughly understood his 
subject and instructed you; but the light had 
little warmth, and seemed to shine with equable 
monotony on every part. There was even in 
his way of applying economic doctrines to 


practical problems a touch of what people 
called pedantry, but which might be  bet- 


ter described as an extreme rigidity, a dispo- 
sition to see only the blacks and whites of a 
question, and not to appreciate the subtler con- 
siderations which come in, and must be allowed 
to modify the broeder conclusions of economic 
science. The same tendency appeared in his poli- 
tical conduct, making him occasionally censure 
measures which, though theoretically open to 
objection, Were deemed by the great majority 
of his party to be unavoidable under the exigen- 
cies of the moment, and likely toavert greater 
evils. This did not arise (as it often does) from 
bitterness or vanity, for he was wholly tree from 
both faults; it was, if a defect, an intellectual 
and not a moral defect. 

His strength lay in the singular force of his 
will, coupled with a certain practical clearness of 
vision. He had a perfectly distinct notion of 
what he wanted to make of his life, a resolute con- 
centration of all his powers upon the objects 
which he set before himself, an unshaken con- 
stancy in pursuing those objects in the teeth 
of all difficulties and disappointments. His first 
attempts to get into Parliament without the help 
either of money or local connections were thought 
absurd, and would have been publicly ridiculed 
but for the sympathy which his blindness excited. 
He took his failures in the most good-humored 
way, telling his friends that he meant to perse- 
vere because he was certain to succeed in the 
long run; and this very self-coniidence, which 
had nothing boastful about it, soon made the 
tide turn in his favor. His courage was not 
merely thatof a combative and ambitious nature, 
but that of a man who, having full faith in ab- 
stract principles, is so convinced that his prin 


as 


ples are right as to be willing to incur unpopu- 
larity for their sake. Hence he quickly forced 
people to listen to him. They recognized that he 
was speaking because he believed: and, though 
he was a keen party man, he won the credit of 
being independent of party, because on two or 
three important occasions he had ventured to 
stand almost alone in differing from his leaders. 
Tie concentration I have spoken of enabled him 
always to turn the full torce of his mind on any 
topic he took up. It was worth to him more 
than a deeper insight or a larger knowledge ts to 
men of less vigorous character; it made 
men feel that he never spoke or wrote with- 
out having something to say which, whether 
or not it was novel, was certain to be clearly 
thought, clearly put, and honestly held. The 
same gift made him, without any preliminary 
training, a successful administrator of the great 
department which was intrusted to him. He 
threw himself heartily into its duties, was often 
the first of the upper staif to arrive in the morn- 
ing at the office, and, notwithstanding the great 
loss of time caused by his having to listen to 
letters or documents, instead of glancing through 
them as other men did, he seemed to keep the busi- 
ness of the Post-office thoroughly in hand, an- 
swered every question regarding it which was 
put to him inthe House of Commons promptly 
and with full knowledge, and introduced several 
important improvements in the conduct of its 
work. 


It is the rule in England for suboriinate 
members of the Ministry not t& 
House of except upon 


their own department ; and this 


speak in the 
Commons tl busi 
ness of rule 
had prevented his voice from being often heard 
since he entered Mr. Gladstone's Government 
in 1880. But he must 


Cabinet, and cbtained thereby 


have soon entered 
a freer field of 
Parliamentary action. His influence would have 


been valuable, for he was respected by all 


sections of opinion: by the Radicals, in whose 
ranks he had long served ; by the moderate Lil 
erals, who felt that there was nothing het or 
revolutionary about him; by the Tories, wl 





recognized his fairness of mind HOSS 
to listen to opponents, and had bey trast 
his strict adherence to economi with 
the loose and reckless languag i n f 
the advanced Liberals. Apart, howev fr 

his Parliamentary position, he was a most val 
uable influence in the country r work 
ing .classes thoroughly trusted bom, for he had, 


even before he entered politicos, shown his interest 
in questions affecting their welfare, and they 
perceived the genuine popular fibre in his nature 
the desire to benefit them, the superor.ty 


cial lures. There was, perhaps, nobody in) Ft 


land, except Mr. Gladstone himself, whos ‘ 
they would have been so willing to tak belies 
ing itto be absolutely honest and = straightfos 











ward. Now Mr. Fawcett’s position was that of 
an economist of the = straitest sect He was ut 
terly opposed not merely to protection in) any 
form, and to that ghost of protection w h has 
begun to walk in the twilight of politics 

the names of Fair Trad r Reciprocity, but t 
legislative interferences with adult labor, w 
the dwellings of tl r, eve with tf " 
liquor, All these : ther similar depar s 
from the principle of free ntract seemed t y 
contrary to sound doctrine, and likely toend by 
injuring those they are intended benetit. He 
said so frankly, and the workingmen hstened, 
not convinced, but not displeased to 
some extent, and foreerl to admit re 
must be two sides to the question when so tru 
a friend was found differing from then It wa 


almost a 
wavered in their trust and aifection toward him, 


never condescended to prophesy 


smooth things to ther The English masses 
have given few r re hk }* 1) signs of their ca 
pacity for s vernment than in their dispos 
tion to prefer men intellectual power and uy 
rightness to flatterers and mob orators. We 
have, however, very few men of equal intelle 
tual power who had established a title to respect 
equal to Mr. Faweett’s, and it is this which 


serious public 


posals for the helping of 


nisfortune 


death a 


bounties or pr 
latterly 
law, for 


res by 





tective tariff, for the relaxation of the 
strict administration of the pocr 
requiring the State to find work or ho»ses for 
the laboring classes, ever 
with the unthinking, th 
ir of the workingmen 


andthe power of stating his views in a broad and 


as they may 


become, 
become, popular want 
of a man who had the « 
simple way, w_ll be sadly felt. 

n private life Mr. Fawcett was, notwitlstand 
ing his infirmity, widely known and liked. Al 
though very industrious, he had the air of not 
appearing busy, and was always at the ser- 
vice of a friend who sought his aid or advice. 
His natural bonhomie served also to correct: the 
rigidity of his economic doctrines, and made 
people see that they were not due to any want of 
kindliness and sympathy. He retained the fond- 
ness for the cqnntry, for rural walks and rides, and 
the sport of angling, which he kad formed when 
a boy in his native Wiltshire, There was, indeed, 
no question which seemed to lie so near bis heart as 
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the preservation of commons and open spaces for 
the recreation and enjoyment of the people; nor 
had eny one in England done more (very few so 
much) to bring this question to the front, and 
save common lands, village greens, patches of 
forest, etc., from being enclosed. It was touching 
to see his enjoyment of a ride or walk through a bit 
of rough country. The charms of the English 
common, as we see it in Surrey, for instance—its 
elastic sward, its clumps of fern and yellow 
gorse, the wild-flowers, and thickets of birch, oak, 
or hazel—gave as much enjoyment to the blind 
man as to the most romantic of his companions. 
It was mainly owing to his efforts that the New 
Forest, which the Government of the day had pro- 
posed to enclose, paying off the commoners, and 
cutting down the noble old trees, was saved to 
the nation, and ordered to remain forever open 
to wayfarers. 

His career was of a type which has become more 
frequent in England of late years, though still 
infrequent: the man who advances himself with- 
out fortune, without aristocratic connections, 
without any such extraordinary gifts asa party 
desires to secure, by the mere force of ability and 
perseverance. The English Universities, with 
their fellowships and their close connection with 
the literary and political world of London, make 
such a career easier than it could otherwise be in 
a country which cares so little as England does 
for pure intellectual distinction. Mr. Fawcett 
was sensible that he owed much to his University, 
and was gratefully attached toit. But his was 
a nature which would have won its way to emi- 
nence by some other road if that road had been 
closed, seeming always to be stimulated by unex- 
pected obstacles to more vigorous efforts. Y. 





WHAT IS “ LYING”? 
To THE Ep1Tor oF THE NaTION : 

Sir: In your issue of November 15, you allude 
to the “claiming ” of States for Blaine after elec- 
tion day as “‘ something unprecedented,” as a “‘ ly- 
ing like clock-work” at a time when “lies are 
absolutely useless,” the result of the momentum 
of having been “ lying steadily for three months.” 

Turning, for instance, to your files of the 23d of 
October, you will find in a leading editorial this 
statement: 

** We have the most indubitable evidence in our 
possession that there are Independent Republi- 
cans enough in the State [New York] who are 
committed against Blaine, to reverse Garfield’s 
majority of 21,000 and give Cleveland a much 
greater one. There is evidence equally indubita- 
ble that this majority will be greatly swelled,” 
ete. 

In the light of the returns after election day, 
was this statement, which was not the expression 
of an opinion, nor the pretence of “claiming,” 
but the unequivocal assertion of a fact, true? If 
not, was the Nation guilty of “lying ”? 

Inasmuch as during the recent campaign you 
have made an unprecedentedly free use of the 
terms ‘“‘lying,” “liars,” “‘ prevaricating,” ‘‘ men- 
dacious,” and similar epithets, some of us who 
have been constant readers of your paper many 
years are interested in knowing your definition of 
these now familiar household words, and whether 
the “ lying” has been all on one side. 

G. H.N. 


MILWAUKEE, November 17, 1884. 





{[Mr. James D. Warren, Chairman of the 
Republican State Committee, has said since 
election, in his newspaper, the Buffalo Com- 
mercial Advertiser, that the Independent vote 
for Cleveland in New York and Brooklyn 





alone was 25,000. This, as our correspondent 
will admit, was sufficient ‘‘to reverse Gar- 
field’s majority of 21,000 and give Cleveland 
a much greater one.” Mr. Jones, Chairman 
of the National Republican Committee, has, 
since election, admitted in an interview that 
there were at least 40,000 Independent votes 
cast for Cleveland in this State. ‘‘Clint” 
Wheeler, one of President Arthur’s friends, 
and an entirely competent authority, puts the 
number at 60,000. These are all Republican 
authorities, and they more than sustain our 
assertion of October 23. The returns con- 
firm it with equal clearness, Cleveland’s to- 
tal vote in the State is nearly 28,000 greater 
than that of 1882, when he had 192,000 ma- 
jority. Blaine is behind Garfield in the State 
at large, and would have lost the State by a 
very large majority had not Tammany given 
him at least 20,000 votes—a contingency of 
which our prediction naturally took no ac- 
count. 

As for “‘lying,” our definition of it remains 
unchanged. Publishing altered despatches for 
true ones, and making them the basis of claims 
known to be unfounded, are examples of it.— 
Ep. Nation. ] 





SOME “OUTRAGES” THAT WERE NOT 
SOUTHERN. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE Nation: 

Sir: Some developments in this section since 
the election seem designed to convince the Inde- 
pendents that they have not labored in vain. 
This, you will remember, is the banner Repub- 
lican county, and this whole region is the po- 
litical antithesis to the ‘‘Solid South.” Here the 
party might be expected to bring forth its most 
characteristic fruit. This town is the seat of the 
only college in Northern New York—the St. Law- 
rence University. Like all similar institutions, 
it has been a dispenser of the type of economic 
ideas and political principles which develop the 
genus Independent. The Presidents of the Col- 
lege and of the Divinity School, together with 
several Professors in the College, were not origi- 
nal Blaine men ; and though they took no active 
part in the canvass, it became known at length 
that neither the persuasions of the party lash, 
nor the gentle urgency of the private circular 
mailed to clergymen and to ladies, had warmed 
their feelings toward the man from Maine. They 
were given to understand in many ways that 
their attitude was resented by the party leaders, 
but it was not until after the election that direct 
efforts were made to punish them for the crime 
of a conscientious vote. 

Mr. P. T. Barnum, it was understood, had 
made provision in his will for a bequest to the 
University, and it was known that he was an 
earnest and influential supporter of Mr. Blaine. 
These two facts entered the heads of certain 
zealots of the party here, and proved too much 
for them. They concocted an anonymous letter 
to Mr. Barnum, acquainting him with the shock- 
ing fact that the ‘‘heresy of free trade” is 
taught in St. Lawrence University, and point- 
ing out to him the Presidents and Professors who 
must be unfit for their positions because they had 
voted for ‘‘a man of Cleveland’s stamp.” The 
letter concluded by asking Mr. Barnum “ whether 
money earned honestly is well invested in such an 
institution, while such men shape its morals.” 
The letter was sent from Canton to Bridgeport, 
November 6. Mr. Barnum promptly enclosed 
the document to Doctor Atwood, of the Divinity 
School, expressing, in a letter sent soon after, 
his opinion of the author in characteristically 





plain and vigorous Saxon. The letter has since 
been published in the local papers. 

Of course the exposure puts an end to the 
scheme to punish these men for their vote and 
to rob the University of endowment. Mr. Bar- 
num is ‘‘ too good ademocrat to find fault with 
any man for voting as he sincerely thinks is for 
the best interests of the country,” and too honor- 
able a man to be influenced by such despicable 
methods. But the letter, in the handwriting of 
a leading citizen of this town, is a flagrant in- 
stance of Republican intolerance, and an alarm- 
ing indication of political depravity. Similar 
acts of party vengeance have marked the short 
period since it became known that Cleveland 
was elected. Indeed, it began to look as if all 
those who could not be frightened into voting 
for Blaine were to be summarily punished for 
voting against him, by making them feel the 
stroke of party revenge, where that was possi- 
ble, or by pursuing them into professional and 
private life. Can there be any question with just 
men that a party which has come to think itself 
the owner of the consciences of its members, and 
entitled by a sort of divine right “ to rule as long 
and as badly as it likes,” needs a little space for 
repentance ? St. LAWRENCE. 

Canton, N. Y., November 20, 1884. 





FEARS—IDLE FEARS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: A gentleman residing in Colorado, who is 
a graduate of one of the oldest and best of the 
Eastern colleges, writing me just before the con- 
clusion of the official count in New York, says: 


‘*No, the issue of this campaign has not come 
home to you with the force it has to me, or you 
would not have gone off after the delusive phan- 
tom of reform held before the people by the ) wn 
ocratic party in this canvass. We have, after 
great trouble, secured the erection of a copper 
smelter here. If Cleveland is seated and the 
House is free trade, it will never start up. Not 
one in ten mines in this State, now productive, 
will be worth ten cents in that event’s happening. 
This is not a matter of theory with us, it is a 
solemn fact.” 


The following has been going the rounds of the 
Western press the last few days: 


‘* The talk of Democratic success has had a ter- 
rible effect on the colored people. Men, women, 
and children of this race seem to fear that, with 
the election of Cleveland, will come the days of 
slavery again. In the cotton fields the negroes 
work in a listless way, and all seem to fear their 
days of freedom have been numbered. At a 
point fifty miles south of here the negroes are 
much excited. They assembled in a body Wed- 
nesday night and discussed the situation. Many 
favored an exodus into some one of the Northern 
Republican States. Few negroes will tell whom 
they belonged to before the war, as they believe 
that an admission of that kind would result in 
their being sent to their original owners.” 


Now, in the matter of getting happiness out of 
this life, how much advantage has this dejected 
graduate over these frightened freedmen? It 
would seem that the latter will give the states- 
men less trouble than the former. 

IMPERTERRITUS. 

MissovuRI, November 20. 





To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir : Since the official announcement of Cleve- 
land’s election and the defeat of Republicanism, 
two negroes in Farmville, Va., believing that 
they were to be put back into slavery, went to 
their old masters and asked that they might be 
allowed to go back to their old homes. One of 
these belonged in slavery times to Dr. W. H. H. 
Thackston, a prominent citizen and the Mayor of 
Farmville. <A day or two ago this old man went 
to Doctor Thackston and said: ‘‘ Well, Mars Wil- 
liam, as I’se got to go back into slavery, I want 
to go back to you. I'd rather live with you than 
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anybody else.” His old master soon convinced 
him that he had been deceived. 

There are two things shown by this, both of 
which have been well known inthe South be- | 
fore, but which it seems were not well known in 
other parts of the country. The first is, that the 
Republicans here have been lying to the negroes 
ever since they have had the right to vote. The 
standing argument used by the carpet-baggers 
and scallawags to make the poor, ignorant ne- 
groes vote the Republican ticket, was that if the 
Democrats came into power they would be put 
back into slavery. And the second is, the lack 
of foundation for the innumerable lies told by 
Northera people in regard to the cruelty of slave- 
owners. Had these men been cruelly treated by 
their masters, think you they would have gone 
to them and asked to be taken back, when they 
had been told they were to be put back into 
slavery ? 

Let those who think there is any ill-feeling 
among the negroes toward their old masters note 
this well. Ww. 8.C. 

HAMPDEN SIDNEY, Va., November 18, 1884. 





[The fact stated by our correspondent is in- 
teresting, and to his first deduction Mr. Blaine’s 
recent speech at Augusta certainly gives plausi- 
bility. Two proverbs affect the validity of the 
second deduction: ‘‘One swallow does not 
make a summer”; and ‘‘ Rather bear those ills 
we have than fly to others that we know not 
of”—a consideration to which the slave likely 
to change masters was always painfully alive. 
—Ep. Nation. ] 





MORE ABOUT JUDGE TOURGEE’S FIG- 
URES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sm: In No. 1010 you print a letter showing 
conclusively the untrustworthiness of Judge 
Tourgée’s conclusions as to the relative growth of 
the two races in the South. As supplementary 
to that letter I wish to say that I know from per- 
sonal observation that the Census of 1870 was a 
mere farce in one part of the South. That census 
was taken in South Carolina, atleast, largely by 
ignorant and incompetent persons—some of them 
recently emancipated. I know a census enume- 
rator of 1880 who had the territory enumerated 
in 1870 by one of this class, and who found num- 
bers of families that had never heard of a census- 
taker. It is needless tosay that families thus neg- 
lected were generally colored, owing to the well- 
known fact that many of the negro farm laborers 
have their huts in the woods. Comparatively 
few of them live on the public roads, and many 





of their houses are reached only by obscure roads 
in the forest. In the township I speak of, the 
population of 1870 was found to be somewhat 
above 600 as returned by the freedman; in 1S80 it 
was found to be 1,300. In another township, enu- 
merated in 1880 by an acquaintance of mine, the 
increase was so enormous that it was selected by 
the Census Bureau for reénumeration. The spe- 
cial enumerator sent down from Washington 
found the population to be almost a hundred 
larger than my friend had returned it. 

Judge Tourgée’s figures would be gloomy 
enough if they were proved reliable; but the 
hasty conclusion drawn from them by the elo- 
quent judge is wholly fallacious. 

W C. DREHER. 

ROANOKE COLLEGE, SALEM, Va., November 20, 1884. 





A SNAKE STORY. 
To THe Eprror or THE Nation: 


Sm: In a review of Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s 
‘Country Cousins’ in last week’s issue of your > 


paper, the critic classes among evidences of care. | The ‘American Dramatic Directory ‘is a volume, 


lessness the author’s acceptance as proved of 


“the story of the retreat of young snakes into the | 


stomach of the mother for temporary refuge.” 


Now it is quite possible that the author speaks | 


from actual observation, as the verification of 
this story” would be by no means difficult to 
any dweller in the country. 

In 1868 or 1869 my father and I visited Dryden 
Lake, in Tompkins County, N. Y., for the pur- 
pose of fishing, at a time when laborers were en- 
gaged in constructing the bed and bridges of the 
Southern Central Railroad at that point. Ona 
root projecting over the water we observed a 
very large and remarkably thick-set water-snake 
apparently asleep inthe sun. A couple of Irish 
laborers whose attention we called to the circum- 
stance killed the ‘‘dhirty baste,” and, either out 
of race hatred or curiosity, proceeded to dissect 
itscarcass. Before we left them I saw them rip 
from its interior five little water snakes, and when 
we returned a few hours later we were informed 
that in all thirteen young were taken from that 
one snake. Whether they were in the stomach 
of the mother or not I cannot say, for the ripping 
was done with sticks and not very skilfully or 
carefully, butthey were certainly all found alive 
within the hide of their corpulent parent.—Very 
respectfully, P. L. BURLINGAME. 





[It was probably in cases like the above that 
the ‘‘story” originated. The reviewer has had 
similar experiences, and has preserved speci- 
mens containing the little ones. The latter are 
not in the stomach but in the oviducts, where, 
in some species, the eggs are hatched shortly 
before the birth of the young.—Ep. Nation. ] 


Notes. 


A VERY comely volume has been made from 
the reports of the Science Association meetings, 
English and American, held this fall in Montreal 
and Philadelphia, as given in Science (Cambridge, 
Mass., Science Co.). 

A work entitled ‘The Divorce Question,’ by 














| 


the Rev. Samuel W. Dike, well known for the | 


study he has bestowed on this social problem, is | 


in the press of Funk & Wagnalls, who will also 
publish ‘Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and as Pa- 
ganizer,’ by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson. 

‘ Myths in Medicine and Old-Time Doctors,’ by 
Dr. Alfred C. Garratt (G. P. Putnam's Sons) is a 
sketchy but not very thorough history of medi- 
cine, interspersed with irrelevant paragraphs, as, 
for instance, a eulogium upon the Bible (p. 5s), the 
description of a sultana’s dress (p. 77), and ten 


compiled by Mr. Harry Miner, which contains 

lists of the various places of amusement in the 

country, together with a variety of information 

concerning hotels, newspapers, etc 

ment is alphabetical, and the facts co 
it 


The arrange- 


lected are 
likely to be of much value to “ pr 


nal” per 
} 


sons, although of comparatively little interest to 


USA] ( 


anybody else. 

The taste for American literature on the other 
side of the Atlantic seems to be growing. The 
Glasgow Weekly Citizen, an eight-page 
mainly made up of extracts from books and 


magazines, presents its readers each 


petpeet 
week with 
several columns of stories and sketches ft 

Harper, the Century, and other American maga 
month it began to mn 


Mrs 


zines; and last 
weekly instalments 
‘Phebe.’ 

In ** Oddities of Animal Character,” a short ar 
ticle reprinted from the Spectator in the Decen 
ber Popular Science Monthly, we recogmire an 
old friend, which appeared under the tithe of "A 

in the Spectator of Au 
Such changes of titles are a 


‘ 


Harris's hew hovel, 


Positivist Pigeon,” 
30 of this year 


ways misleading and ought never to be made, It 
should also be considered necessary to pty 
date of the magazine in which the reprinted arti 
cle first appeared 

Two bound volumes round out the Cenfury's 
year from November, 18S), to the present month 
Two much-talked-of novels, the * Bread W 
ners’ and ‘ Dr. Sevier, are partly contained i 


} 


them, along with Henrv Jaines's * Tales of Thime 
Cities.’ Professor Langley’s papers on the sun, 
Edward Ezgleston’s on colonial history, and W 

J. Stillman’s ‘On the Track of Ulysses,” 


are also 


noteworthy. Biography has been well cared for 
as usual, and here are to be found specimens of 
the best that America contributes to the world’s 


portrait gallery, and this, in the domain of wood 


cutting, means best of all. The very list of the 
principal ones shows what a rich return this 
) 


feature alone is to the subscriber to the magazine: 


the Queens of England and of Rumania, Chan 
bord, the Comte de Paris, Plon-Plon; Moltke, 
Sheridan, and Sherman; John Bright, Sam Hous 
ton, Chief Joseph, Peter Cooper, Littré, 
of the French Academy, Rosa Bonheur, Austin 
Dobson, Sidney Lanier, Modjeska, Dante, 

It is not so easy to summarize the contents of 


members 


St. Nicholas, which also closes its two volumes 


A glance 
at the table shows how many literary men and 


jor two parts of vol. xi) at this time. 


|} women who commonly write for their contem 


pages from ‘The Talisman,’ where a few sen- | 
the infant reader is not neglected, at least pic- 


tences would suffice. These and such lapses, 
among others, as * Abracadaba* (p. 44), * Mon- 
tague’ (p. 76 and repeatedly) for Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, * Acromatic’ (p. S4), the 
detinition ‘* Biology—the science of the mind” 


poraries, have also a juvenile side to them, and 
do not disdain to amuse and edify the rising ge- 
neration 

Much the same may be said of Harper's Young 
People for 1884, which nevertheless has a very 
distinct physiognomy. One remarks that while 


| torially, his older brother and sister are rather 


| regarded by the literary purveyor for this perio- 


(p. 30), indicate carelessness in preparation and in 


thought. Much of the book is occupied with 
quotations about alchemy, but apparently with. 


| outa fair appreciation of its mystical import, 


without a separation of the moral from the 
physical, and with a confusion of facts and figures 
that not only shows the writer is not an adept, but 
that he probably has never heard of white magic. 
The volume leads up, by somewhat unequal steps, 
to an analysis of homceopathy in the last chapter, 
which is its only valuable portion, and for which 
the rest appears to have been prepared. It dis- 
cusses infinitesimal doses from an arithmetical 
standpoint, and gives (p. 195) a page of figures in 
explanation of a sixth dilution and the 1,000,000,- 
000,000 drops it represents. 


dical. The form and bulk of the bound volume 
are very imposing. 

With the current number of the 
United Service the magazine passes from the 
hands of L. R. Hamersly & Co., Philadelphia, 
and will hereafter be published by T. H. 8. 
Hamersly, in this city. The late publishers an- 
nounce their intention to issue an eclectic quarter- 


(December) 


ly review addressed to the same audience as the 
United Service's. 
In the American Naturalist for December an 


| inconclusive article by Mr. J. C. Branner, on 


“Rock Inscriptions in Brazil,” comes first in 


| order, with diagrams showing the inscriptions. 


Mr. Branner remarks in a footnote that the cir- 
cumstances under which he found the remains of 
extinct mammals in this region (the intericr of 
the province of Pernambuco), led him to believe 
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that their extermination was caused by long 
droughts over great areas. We may mention 
also a tentative article on the relation of color to 
flavor in fruits and vegetables. 

More of the Hakka (love) songs are given in the 
China Review for July and August; but they 
fall below the first instalment in poetic quality. 
John Chalmers, LL.D., contributes a Chinese 
version of ‘‘A man’s a man for a’ that,” which 
we commend to the persecutors of John Chi- 
naman on the Coast. In the Notes 
and Queries we read, among several com- 
ments on Mr. Griffis’s work on Corea, that no- 
thing can be clearer from a perusal of it than that 
Corean civilization is almost purely that of the 


Pacific 


ancient Chinese, 


| ton Boissier’s ‘La Villa d’Hadrian, with no 


change except the title, and no addition except 
the motto and a notice that ‘‘ The right of trans- 
lation is reserved”! There is, however, one 
omission—the name of the original author. 

A very bad word has been coined to signify the 
person who takes care of an electrical motor. As 
an engine-driver is an engineer, so the tender of 
a motor has been called a motorneer. The sound 
is sufficiently objectionable, but that is not the 
worst feature of the new word. Its coiner did 
not notice that the second n in engineer belongs 
to engine, and that the suffix is not neer but eer. 


| Motoreer is the analogous form ; and if a new 


word is necessary, it is to be hoped that this form 


| will be adopted. 


White, Stokes & Allen send us the George | 


MacDonald Calendar for 1885, with daily quota- 
tions from this writer’s fiction and poetry. 

Harrison Weir's ‘Every Day in the Country’ 
(Orange Judd Co.) is not creditable to the careful- 
ness of the English makers of the book. Neither 
the full-page color prints nor the process cuts in 
the margins do justice to the original designs. 
The natural-history signs and entries are, of 
course, for English and not American latitudes. 

3ut the blunk pages will serve in any clime. 

Of special interest to physicists isa recent *‘ As- 
tronomical Paper” issued from the office of the 
American Ephemeris. It is a supplement to 
Delaunay’s Lunar Theory, by Mr. George W. 
Hill, and discusses the lunar perturbations which 
are produced by the figure of the earth. In order 
to obtain the numerical value of a constant fac- 
tor which enters into the expressions for these 
perturbations, the author has availed himself of 
all the reliable determinations of the force of 
gravity at different points on the earth’s surface, 
and then incidentally deduces a new expression 
for the length of the seconds pendulum. The 
formula which is thus derived consists of twelve 
terms, which depend not only upon functions of 
the latitude, but also upon functions of longitude 
as well. It is interesting to notice that the obser- 
vations are quite as well represented by means of 
this new formula as by the older formulas whose 
terms depended upon the latitude alone. 

After a long interruption in its publication—if 
this expression be allowable—a new number of 
the clandestine organ of the Russian Nihilists, the 
Narodnaya Volya (Will of the People) has been 
put in circulation. It is dated October 12, but 
most of the articles are of much carlier date, and 
the whole shows the effects of late discrganiza- 
tion, caused by persecution and betrayal. The 
Executive Committee of the party, however, de- 
clares the greatest difficulties to have been over- 
come, and the revolutionary work resumed with 
vigor and discipline. The recent disasters are in 
great part attributed to the denunciations of De- 
gayeff, who, when arrested, saved his life and 
freedom by revealing important secrets, and 
volunteering to unearth more, but subsequently 
returned to his revolutionary associations and 
vindicated his former faith by slaying his em- 
ployer, Colonel Sudeikin, the chief of the St. 
Petersburg gendarmerie, after which he disap- 
peared. 

Next month Frinzine, Klein & Co., Paris, will 
publish a curious volume, by Victor Champier, 
on ‘Les Anciens Almanachs Illustrés,’ with 
fifty separate plates in black and white and 
colored. The almanacs thus exemplified belong 
to the fifteenth to nineteenta centuries, and have 
a considerable artistic interest from the calendar 
and other designs which accompany them, and 
which will now be reproduced. The text deals 
with a new subject and will have a special bibli- 
ographical value. 

The Revue Critique points out a gross instance 
of plagiarism. Dr. Ludwig Meyer's ‘ Tibur, eine 
romisebe Studie,’ is a literal translation of Gas 








M. Henri Weil has published a paper in the 
Annuaire de lV Association pour lEncourage- 
ment des Etudes Grecques, in which he takes up 
the familiar Greek word for “‘ poct,” and robs it 
of the metaphysical aureole that hangs about it 
in the minds of many. The “ poet” is not the 
‘maker,’ in the sense of the ‘creator,’ but in the 
sense of the ‘maker-up’ or ‘composer.’ M. Weil 
is somewhat afraid that this will seem to be a re- 
turn to Wolf, who says in his ‘ Prolegomena’: 
“Tpsum hoc nomen poeta, ignotum olim dotdois, 
vim habet opcrosioris laboris.” So Horace says: 
‘*Operosa carmina fingo.” But without subscrib- 
ing to Wolf’s views of the relation of popular to 
artistic poetry, M. Weil goes on toshow that poe- 
try was to the Greek not acreation but an imi- 
tation, and if the word zor; claimed for the art 
a higher merit than dows or poveorads, Why was 
it prosaic ? Why was itemployed grudgingly and 
late in poetry? He then proceeds to examine the 
technical meaning of the word roety and its com- 
pounds, and to show that it means ‘ composition’ 
in contradistinction to ‘execution,’ ‘ delivery.’ 
The narrowing of the term “ poet” to verse is 
parallel with the narrowing of ‘‘ composer” to 
music. The neat little essa¥ is another illustra- 
tion of the confiding way in whick most state- 
ments are accepted by dictionary-makers, and 
other makers who are in no wise ‘‘ poets.” 


—Under the title of ‘‘ Poe’s Legendary Years,” 
Mr. G. E. Woodberry contributes to the Decem- 
ber number of the Atlantic an acute analysis of 
the conflicting and contradictory stories with re- 
gard to Poe’s carly years, which have hitherto 
left so much of his youthful life in a condition of 
myth. This was due in great measure to the 
poet’s own peculiar way of cealing with the 
facts of his biography. He had, as Mr. Wood- 
berry says, a “habit of secrecy,” but ‘‘on occa- 
sion he could make silence more sure by a mis. 
leading word.” On the whole, there appear to 
have been more misleading words than silence, 
and the Pos legend grew finally into the follow- 
ing romantically substantial form, as given by 
Mr. Ingram, his English biographer: Toward 
the end of June, 1827, Poe left the United States 
for Europe, his destination being the scene of 
the Greco-Turkish war. He was absent about 
eighteen months, reached England, if not 
Greece, lived in London some time, formed the 
acquaintance of Leigh Hunt and Theodore Hoox, 
and like them “lived by literary labor.” Event- 
ually he arrived at “‘ a certain seaport in France,” 
where he was drawn into a quarrel] about a lady, 
in which he was wounded by his antagonist. 
Taken to his lodgings, he fell into a fever, and 
was there tenderly cared for by a Scotch lady 
of position, to whom he afterward wrote a beau- 
tiful poem called ‘‘ Holy Eyes.” Owing to the 
peculiarity of her position, she did not wish her 
name made known ; and Poe, of course, was too 
much the gentleman to violate any promise once 
given toa lady. Perhaps the most interesting 
incident of his stay in France was the composi- 
tien of a novel, describing his owa adventures 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








under the garb of fiction, which, to judge by the 
above indications, must have been a masterpiece. 
He brought the manuscript back to America, but 
a French version was published, and not unnatu- 
rally accredited to Eugene Sue. All this was a 
tissue of falsehood, the facts of Poe’s early life 
having been really neither very romantic nor 
very creditable. He ran away from his friends, 
enlisted in the army, got into West Point, and 
was dismissed the service for neglect of duty; 
he deeply offended his benefactor, Mr. Allan, 
and was at one time reduced to absolute desti- 
tution. Such is the basis of fact for the remark- 
able Poe legend. The poet seems to have been 
incapable of telling the truth, and Mr. Wood- 
berry apparently thinks that we may trace a 
connection between his poetry and his scape- 
grace career. He calls Poe’s literary harvest a 
‘*black growth,” and so perhaps it is; but it 
should also be said that the connection between 
character and literature is doubtful ground. 
If, for instance, we examine the lives of im- 
aginative writers, Poe, De Quincey, Byron, Bul- 
wer, Swift, Goldsmith—we take the names al- 
most at random—what is the ‘ lesson” which 
they teach? Is it not that we must avoid inquir- 
ing too minutely into a problem which we can- 
not fathom? We see the life on one side, a mass 
of inconsistency, or improvidence, or license ; on 
the other we see a few memorable records of im- 
aginative power. Was the imagination culti- 
vated at the expense of the judgment, and the 
will, and the sense of truth? If so, is there an 
eternal antagonism between the moral qualities 
allied to genius and the qualities which make for 
happiness, or at any rate for order and decency ? 
This theory was prevalent in the Byronic period; 
to go to the other extreme now, and to insist on 
judging works of imagination in the light of the 
author’s life, would surely lead us into a per- 
plexity of a new sort. Can we look forward to 
a time when the possession of a great fund of 
imagination and genius, in letters, or art, or 
music, will imply the probable possession of the 
virtues which make people esteemed and respect- 
ed by their neighbors ; of that prudence which 
breeds thrift and order, and that accuracy which 
loathes falsehood? When such a time comes, 
the literary class will inherit the earth—but it 
will be a different literary class from any hither- 
to known. 


—As if to warn us that the December Century 
bears no resemblance to a holiday number, Mr. 
Edward Dowden takes us at once in the opening 
article to the now uncheerful land of the Irish. 
He makes a very entertaining sketch of Dublin, 
and an instructive one also, because, notwith- 
standing our neighborhood to Ireland in so many 
ways, that country is one of the least cultivated 
fields of travel. A more interesting contribution 
of this kind, however, is Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s 
account of how he hunted the Rocky Mountain 
goat in the Bittcr Root range, and in British Co- 
lumbia, where he found the last of the free tribes 
of Indians whose pride it was never to have 
killed whites, and whose recent restriction toa 
reservation marks the end of a race-era. He 
gives considerable valuable information respect- 
ing the habits and the chase of the rare animal 
he was pursuing, and to those who are familiar 
with his picturesque books of travel it will seem 
unnecessary to say in addition that he weaves in 
a bright thread of personal adventure. The in- 
stalment of ‘* The New Astronomy,” with its ex- 
amination of the energy of the sun, and its con- 
cluding speculation that the torrid regions may 
be reduced to industrial civilization and become 
again the centres of the world’s life, because of 
the force stored up in the sun’s rays and waiting 
only for its Fulton, Morse, or Edison, is a fine 
example of popular discussion of difficult topica, 
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Among the “ Open Letters” is one in which Mr. 
Lathrop, on behalf of the Copyright League, 


! 
contrary, as he asserts, presents them to us as as- 


shows that preparation is beginning for the win- 


ter campaign on that subject in Congress. 


—The second in the series of articles upon the 
late war is ‘“‘ Fort Donelson,” by General Lewis 


Wallace, who commanded a division in the bat- | 
tle. He has made an effort, successful in the 


main, to popularize the story, so that in his de- 
scriptions of the field, the hostile camps, and the 


incidents of the fight itself, the unmilitary render . 
| of men such as made Punch arise here, even our 


may have no difficulty in following him. The 
result is a vivid piece of narrative with consider- 
able local color and incident. As a history of 


the engagement, the point of difference from the | 


currently accepted version is found in the fact 
that the movements on the right, where Wallace 
himself was, are made comparatively indepen- 


dent of orders from General Grant, and the pre- | 


servation of advantages gained after the repulse 
of the effort of the Confederates to cut their way 
out, is represented as being in consequence of the 
writer’s disobedience to Grant's order to retire 
and fortify a more remote line—a disobedience 


which was approved by his commander after the | 
The illustrations give beautiful views of | 


fact. 
the present aspect of the field from various points, 
and authentic portraits of Grant, Floyd, Pillow, 
Buckner, C. F. Smith, and McClernand. The 
frontispiece portrait of Grant is not only an ad- 
mirable specimen of engraving on wood, but as 
a likeness of Grant the soldier is far more cha- 
racteristic and strong than any other we remem- 
ber to have seen. 


—The Century illustrations for December are, 
on the whole, even better than the average of 
their issues. The Dublin city views are a great 
advance on anything we have scen of Mr. Pen- 
nell’s, and show solid qualities of drawing and 
tone in addition to the sense of the pictorial in 
the choice of subject for which he was always 
The drawings by Mr. Innes are 
hardly worth the good engraving given to them, 
and the same may be said of ‘“‘In the Laundry,” 
after a pastel by Robert Blum, which may have 
been a triumph of pastel, but which in white and 
black is a rather weak example of pose plastique. 
The ‘Confederate Prisoners,” from a _ photo- 
graph, is, in delicacy of cutting, equal to any 
work of the day we can recall. Of Harper's, the 
frontispiece, ‘‘The Boy Jesus in the Temple,” is 
an admirable rendering of a most notable exam- 
ple of modern German art, and the Christmas 
article brings in names new to the American 
public, among which the best are Green's ‘‘ Lord 
of Misrule,” and Paget’s ‘Yule Log.” Abbey’s 
illustrations to ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer ” show a 
growing flimsiness which betrays the influence 
of an English reputation. Boughton’s illustra- 
tions of ‘‘ William Grobbins” are in quality and 
general effect a remarkable demonstration of the 
range of book illustration, and merit especial at- 
tention, as apparently the result of a new pro- 
cess, and the best of the kind that we have seen. 


| 





—In Lippincott’s there is little noticeable ex- | 
cept, perhaps, a rather ineffective discussion of | 


the old conundrum, Why have we no American 
Punch ? The pleasant recognition of Doyle's ser- 
vices in contributing to “ the gayety of nations,” 
which is the author’s excuse for his own lucubra- 
tions on the old subject, nearly every one will 
join in with heartily; but when the reasons for 
the failure of ‘‘ the colonia] mind” (as the author 
is pleased to consider the American peopie) are 
assigned, the points made must be felt just as uni- 
versally to be very dull. If, as he affirms, the 
tendency of our artists is too strongly against a 
superficial view of life to allow them to be con- 
tented with depicting the social surface merely, 
and if our humor does not deal with well-known 


tonishing strangers, he has certainly discovered 
new general characteristics in our minor art and 
literature. In fact, it is obvious that his eyes have 
takenin too narrow a range. There is much de- 
light in the simple outside of character and scene, 
and much shy, light humor, not of the newspaper 
paragraphists’ kind, in our books and magazines 
Then, after all, it may be questioned if we should 
be greatly depressed at not having a comic paper 
which leans on a past reputation. Should a group 


simpler social condition will offer sufficient mate- 
rial for their pleasantry and satire. It was not the 
genius of the English people, but a half-dozen 
clever men, that created the typical comic paper. 
Thetrouble is,that when ‘the American Punch” 
comes, it will not be recognized by the Anglo 
maniac whois continually asking when are we to 
have this or that :mitaticn of something to be 
found at London clubs. He, and our author too, 
seem incapable of perceiving the modifying, the 
truly transforming, power of that patriotic ad- 
jective in the title. He might as well ask, When 
are we to be English fops and miners ? 

— We mentioned, a few weeks since, the re- 
production in Nord und Siid of an article by 
Mr. Car] Schurz, which had been published in the 
months before. 
turns the 


North American Review some 
But this month the North 
tables on its German contemporaries by publish- 
ing a translation of Schliemann’s article in Unsere 
Zeit for September. International journalism is 
none the less to be encouraged, since readers are 
not harmed, while writers are greatly benefited, 
inasmuch as they get a double price for their 
wares. The article is another of the evidences 
which the author seems afford of 
the utterly unscientific nature of his mind. It is 
partly historic, and here the Doctor mingles 
myth and genuine record’in a fashion which 
opens the way to a demonstration of almost any- 
thing he may conjecture. A single instance out 
of many must suffice : ‘* There is also a passage 
in Homer that seems to corroborate the hypothe. 
sis of the early destruction of Mycenz, and to 
contradict categorically the stories borrowed by 
Diodorus and Pausanias from Ephorus. The 
passage, in Pope’s translation, is as follows : 


American 


urgent to 


“* At this the goddess rolled her radiant eves, 

Then on the Thunderer fixed them, and replies: 

Three towns are Juno’s on the Grecian plains, 

More dear than all the es tended earth centains— 

Mycenae, Argos, and the Spartan wall; 

These thou may’st raze, nor I forbid their fall; 

’Tis not in me the vengeance to remove 

The crime’s sufficient that they share my love, 

Of power superior why should I complain ? 

Resent I may, but must resent in vain.’” 
On the strength of this display of petulancy on 
the part of Juno, Dr. Schliemann says: ‘It is 
obvious that Homer intended to point here to 
the destruction of at least one of the three cities 
that he names, and Argos and Sparta not being 
destroyed (7), the destroyed city could be no other 
than Mycene. If so, this Homeri 
passage gives us the surest proof that Mycenx, as 
well as Tiryns, was destroyed in a remote anti- 
quicy.” Anything like scientific method is 
clearly hopeless in a mund which can reason in 
this way. From the remotest historical times 
Sparta had no wall, and not only does no tradi- 


| tion record the destruction of Mycenz before 


468 B.c., but there are remains of walls still 
to ba seen at Mvycenw that must have been 
the work of an epoch not earlier than 500 
B.c., and probably are much later. The con- 
clusions drawn from his recent excavations 
at Tiryms are equally futile Dr. Schlie- 
mann is absolutely incapable of making proper 
distinctions between the epochs of wall building; 
but as Proetus was the first mythical king of 
Tiryns, therefore the remains of a building found 
on the citadel are those of the palace of Proetus. 


and harmless foibles of our comrades, but, onthe | There are, it seems, tracesof a Byzantine church, 


! 


but the very presence of bricks shows that the 
bu'lding did not belong to the Cyclopean epoch 
of Proetus, and the finding of a Doric capital in 
the ruins is still another proof 


In these days of interest in ‘telepathy ” and 
visionary appearances, not only of the dead but 
of the living, 2 passage in a letter from Lord 
Byron to Mr. Murray (of 1820) is worth notin 
Murray had told himofa bet of 100 guineas made 
by some one who thought he had seen Byron in 


London the previous week, whereas the poet was 
in fact in Italv; and Byron in return tells Mur 
ray that 


in 1810 Sir Robert Peel, his (By1 
**form-fellow " at Harrow, had believed that 


i 











met Byron in St. James's Street. 1 t wa 
at the moment that Byron was then in Turk 

* A dav or two afterward he pointed ont to his 
brother a person on the opposite side of “ 
There,’ said he, ‘isthe man whom IT took for 
ron.’ His brother instantly answenad.* \W 
Byron, and no one else.” But thos is vot a | 
was seen by sometxalyv tf f 
mame among the enquirer afte ! Kir 
health, then attacked = by nsanit Now 
at this verv period, as nearly as bed traak 
I was ill of a strong fever at ‘ I 
I had died there this would been a ‘ 
ghost story for vou : x vou WwW 
be of the opinion of Lucretius, wl i < 
immortality of the soul but] asserts t! 
‘fiving off of the surfaces of bodies, these s 
faces or cases, ike the coats 
sometimes seen entine wl thes t 
from it, so that the shapes and s tow ! 
the dead and the iiving an ‘ ntlv be 
But if thev are. are t r coats and w 
also seen ? T do not disl ve that we ma ‘ 
by some unconscious process ft t 
{sicl, but which of these two I happen at present 
to be 1 leave vou t | i l l I ~ if 
* ther me lel aves lik A i ? t l \\ 
would get Peel asked how far lam a rate in 
my recollection of what he told I 
like to sav such things without aut} t l 
not sure that I was not s; vitifa, butt also 
you can ascertain.” 

— The studies in Italian hterature by which 
Dr. Marcus Landau has been making a na f 
himself bv his successive works sin INGO sre 


to have been turned into a new channel The 
of ‘Rom, Wien, N apel, 
n Erbfo 


appearance 


des Spanische 


helm Friedrich) may be rezanieadas the nor 

tory symptom of a very elaborate work on the 
history of Austria between the Thirty Years’ 
War and the accession of t! Empress M a 
Theresa. On sucha work Dr. Landau reports 
that he has for some vears been engaged. In the 
course of his researches, however, he found that 


the relations of Italy to Austria were at once so 
intricate and so intimate that a satisfactory 

derstanding of Austrian politics could only be 
reached after a somewhat elaborate study of the 


affairs of Naples and Rome. The resulting 
volume of 48) pp, Svo, though issued as 
an introduction or, as the author calls 


it, *‘Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Kampfes 
zwischen Papstthum = und 


really an independent work, and deals 


Kaiserthum”), is 
with a 
been adequately 


strucgle that has never bef 


described. To the fierce contest which ended in 
the acquisition of Naples by the House of 
Austria, Giannone and Colletta give but a few 
pages; and even the great work of Belmonte 
rests exclusively upon Neapolitan sources of in- 
formation. Landau has discovered at Vienna 
a vast amount of manuscript material, and 
upon this his narrative chiefly rests. That the 
story is worth telling, his pages are an abundant 
proof. He begins with an account of the terri- 
ble oppressions imposed upon Naples during the 
two hundred years before the revolution at the 
beginning of the cightcenth century. Though 
the city, during this period, enjoyed a certain 
autonomy, the exactions of the Spanish Gov- 
ernment were enforced to the last extremity. 
Not only were all articles taxed, but the utmost 
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ingenuity was shown in devising means 
by which taxation could be increased. One of 
the great products, for example, was wine; and 
yet the several taxes upon all wine produced 
amounted to not less than 90 per cent. of its 
value. When, therefore, the last scion of the 
Spanish House of Hapsburg was so good as to 
die, it was not singular that the people turned to 
another Power for relief. But there were endless 
complications and difficulties. The city was 
dominated over by a proud and corrupt nobility. 
The Church was in possession of vast estates and 
of enormous wealth. The region thronged with 
banditti. All the forces of society were given up 
to intrigue. The Court of Rome was unalterably 
opposed to the Austrian claims. These were the 
elements with which the historian has to deal 
during the years between 1701 and the final 
conquest and treaty in 1709. The narrative is 
spirited, and, in a very un-German way, is broken 
up into short paragraphs and short sentences. 
There is not much philosophizing, and, perhaps it 
should be said, not a very deep insight into the 
relations involved; but the book brings to light 
a vast amount of new information. 


—Ludvig Holberg’s numerous and various pro- 
ductions, which have earned for him the title of 
‘*founder of modern Danisk literature,” contain 
some interesting bibliographical puzzles. One 
such—the question as to the real dates of produc- 
tion and publication of his ‘Introduction to a 
Knowledge of the Lawsof Nature and Nations’ 
—has apparently been so difficult of solution that 
it has caused even the truthfulness of the great 
author to be questioned. Holberg’s references to 
this book do not seem to correspond with one an- 
other, nor do they agree with the different dates 
upon the title-pages. In 1713, before setting out 
upon his extended European journey, he writes of 
this work as completed, but his autobiographical 
epistle of 1727, dealing with the time just after 
his return (1716), contains this sentence concern- 
ing the work : ‘‘Interea temporis aliud opuscu- 
lum Danico Idiomate publici juris feci, sub titulo 
Introductionis Juris Nature & Gentium,” from 
which one of his biographers infers that, not- 
withstanding the former assertion, the statement 
here quoted was made by Holberg to agree with 
the time of actual publication, and that the book 
was: really produced while he was absent from 
home. But it is not probable that this work 
could have been written during a foot journey in 
Europe, for it is full of references, as the title ex- 
plains, to Danish laws and proclamations which 
it would be next to impossible to cite out of Den- 
mark ; and, moreover, the date 1715 found upon 
both titles of most copies, and upon one of the 
title-pages of all copies, still remains unexplained. 


—Mr. Henrik Jeger, favorably known for his 
studies in Scandinavian literary history, has, in 
the July-August number of Nyt Tidsskrift, ex- 
plained away these seeming discrepancies by a 
careful examination of different copies of the 
work in question. The true title of the book is, 
in brief: ‘ Ludvig Holberg’s Introduction til Na- 
turens- og Folke-Rettens Kundskab. Trykt udi 
Kiébenhavn Aar 1715.’ This title is followed 
by the dedication to the King, both printed 
upon the same sheet; and then comes the preface 
to the reader, making twenty-four pages in all. 
There is also a title for part first, a single leaf, 
and having a slight change of words, beginning: 
‘Ludvig Holberg’s Moralske Kierne,’ and con- 
tinuing as above, but dated 1715. After this fol- 
lows the text with separate pagination and sig- 
natures. Upon examining the 1715 copies it is 
discovered that the first title of this issue 
is printed on an inserted leaf. Mr. Jeger 
deduces from these facts the explanation 
that the work was completed before 1713; 
that upon. starting in 1714 Holberg deliv- 


ered the MS. to the printer, who finished 
the printing of it in 1715, but could not then 
publish the work, because of the author’s wish 
to add the royal dedication and the preface. 
On his return Holberg wrote and printed these 
and included a new title, dated 1716. The pre- 
face contains internal evidence that it was 
written later than the work itself, being very 
noticeably different in style—much lighter and 
more sprightly—a change so considerable, Mr. 
Jeger thinks, that it is only to be explained by 
the author's residence in Paris and contact with 
French elegance. Afterward the publisher, be- 
ing discontented for some reason with the au- 
thor’s title—perhaps because the popular head- 
ing ‘‘ Holberg’s moral kernel” was removed, or 
because the publisher’s own name was omitted— 
deliberately cut away the objectionable title- 
page and inserted his own, careless of the fact 
that the book thus became ante-dated. It will 
readily be seen that this explanation accords 
with the author’s own references to the work. 
—Both the rehearsal and concert of the Sym- 
phony Society on Friday and Saturday attracted 
a large audience. The programme included 
Beethoven's Eighth and Liszt’s Dante Symphony, 
some Schubert and Schumann songs, and 
a Concertstiick for violin by Dr. Dam- 
rosch. The Beethoven symphony causes sur- 
prise at every hearing by its serene Mozartean 
character, so different from the symphonies 
which preceded and followed it. Indeed, were 
not its date of composition well established, one 
would feel tempted to conjecture that it was 
written immediately after the First Symphony. 
It was well placed, however, at the head of this 
programme, as the Liszt symphony supplied a 
sufficient amount of the tragic element for 
one concert. The German songs were sung 
by Herr Staudigl, of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house, with admirable voice and accent and ap- 
propriate expression. It would be a great plea- 
sure to hear this artist at some of our minor con- 
certs, at which the German Lied is strangely neg- 
lected. Dr. Damrosch’s concert-piece hardly be- 
trays the modern tendency of its author’s taste,and 
was perhaps written before this taste was matur- 
ed. It contains some original bits of rhythm and 
instrumentation, but is on the whole less remark- 
able from a musical point of view than as afford- 
ing the violinist opportunity to in:press the public 
by various feats of agility. M.Musin played this 
selection with a clear tone and smooth bowing and 
execution, and was warmly applauded. In Liszt’s 
Dante Symphony the first part, wild and turbu- 
lent, was played with great vigor and spirit, 
while in the later parts the same finish was not 
observable. Nor is the second half of the sym- 
phony nearly equal to the first. Why is this so? 
A pessimist might reply by quoting Schopen- 
hauer: ‘‘ Whence did Dante get his materials for 
his hell but out of this our actual world? And 
yet he succeeded in constructing a very respecta- 
ble hell. But when he approached the task of 
describing heaven and its joys, he encountered 
insuperable difficulties, because this world con- 
tains no material whatever for such a thing.” 


THE LIFTING OF THE NEGRO. 


Black and White: Land, Labor, and Politics in 
the South. By Thomas Fortune, editor of the 
New York Globe. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
1884. 

An Appeal to Cesar. By Albion W. Tourgée. 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1884. 

THE question of political reorganization in the 

United States at the close of the civil war was, 

to say the least, one of extreme difficulty. The 

slaves having been emancipated by proclama- 





tion, there were two typical methods of treat- 








ment of the Southern States. One was to hold 
them in subordination as Territories, and to 
maintain peace and protect the negroes by main 
force, until it should appear safe to readmit them 
as States to equal political rights. This was the 
course most clearly in accordance with historical 
precedent, and there are very many persons in 
the United States who believe to this hour that 
the failure to adopt it opened a Pandora's box of 
innumerable woes. The trouble with this policy 
was that it was like holding a mad dog by the 
collar: you never can let him go. It involved 
a centralized rule by the Federal Government, 
and a military administration which would have 
sounded the death-knell of the political system 
that was founded in 1789 and has grown to be 
the cynosure of the world. The other policy was 
to disband the army, to restore the Southern 
States to the position which they held before 
the war, of cocqual members of the Union, and, 
having armed the negro with that moral chasse- 
pot, the ballot, to leave him to take care of him- 
self. This was taking the bull by the horns with 
a vengeance. It was, however, the only logical 
and consistent course under our political organ- 
ization, and through muck tribulation it was fol- 
lowed. Every student of politics must, and every 
citizen ought to, watch the result with intense 
interest. The failure of this experiment might 
not carry a condemnation of popular govern- 
ment, but success would bear enormous testi- 
mony in its favor. It is one of the beautiful 
effects of government by pure party majority 
in Congress that in this, as in many other re- 
spects, Government information is perfectly 
worthless, For ten years past it has been ma- 
nipulated for the sole purpose of keeping the 
men who call themselves the leaders of the Re- 
publican party (quantum mutatus ab illo) in 
power. Whether a Democratic administration 
will throw any more real light upon the subject, 
time will reveal. As it is, trustworthy private 
information as to the condition of the South is 
of great importance. 

On reading the first notes of Mr. Fortune’s la- 
mentation over the condition of the negro, we 
were inclined to take a despairing view, till we 
found that his real grievance is the condition of 
labor in general, and that he is nothing more nor 
less than a disciple of Mr. Henry George. That 
philanthropist might himself have written the 
following italicized sentence: “‘T he real grievance 
is the system which makes the landlord possible.” 
We are reminded of a story of a gentleman re- 
turned from Europe who was asked by a friend 
if the extravagant praise of Italian sunsets was 
justified : ‘‘ Yes, indeed. It is impossible to say 
too much.” ‘ Butin what respect are they supe- 
rior to the sunsets of New England?” ‘Oh, 
they are not at all superior.” The chapters on 
‘‘Land and Labor,” “ Civilization Degrades the 
Masses,” and ‘‘ The Land Problem ” are a discus- 
sion of the labor question in Europe and New 
York just as much as in Louisiana, and the writ- 
er sums up in his concluding chapter: ‘As I 
have said elsewhere, the future struggle in the 
South will be not between white men and black 
men, but between capital and labor and between 
landlord and tenant.” This testimony is not the 
less important that Mr. Fortune, as we gather, is 
himself a colored man, and has been a slave. 
Certainly the question of capital and labor is for- 
midable enough, but it is, at any rate, a comfort 
to be told that we have only one complication to 
deal with instead of two. 

Both Mr. Fortune and Judge Tourgée deny 
that the blacks are diminishing, either absolutely 
or relatively. The latter, indeed, gives elaborate 
statistical tables to establish the following propo- 
sitions: that the negroes are increasing more 
rapidly than the whites of the South; that the 
whites are migrating from the older slave States 
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in much greater proportion than the blacks; that 
the number of white persons of foreign birth 
resident in the South is constantly Ss 
that the number of white persons of Northern 
birth who are migrating to these States is very 


much less than the number of white persons who | 


are emigrating thence to the North. Hence he 
concludes, ‘‘that in the year 1900, or sixteen years 
hence, each of the States lying Letween Maryland 
and Texas will have a colored majority within 
its borders, and we shall have eight minor repub- 
lies of the Union in which either the colored race 
will rule or a majority will be disfranchised.” 


But we do not think that he has anywhere proved | 


his point of the necessary political antagonism of 
the races, which is a very different thing from 
the social. On the contrary, it seems to us that 
Mr. Fortune’s view is much the more reasonable 
and sensible: 

‘“‘In the politics of the country the colored vote 
must be made as uncertain a quantity as the 
German and Irish vote. The color of their skin 
must cease to be an index to their political creed. 
Let every one read, listen, think, reform his own 
ideas of affairs in his own locality ; let him be 
less interested in the continual wars of national 
politics than in the interests of his own town, and 
county, and State ; let him make friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness in his own neigh- 
borhood, so far as to take an intelligent part 
among his neighbors, white and black, and vote 
for the men and for the party that will do the 
best for him and for his race, and best conserve 
the interest of his vicinity. Let there be no aim 
of solidifying the colored vote ; the massing of 
black means the massing of white by contrast. 
When the colored voters differ among them- 
selves, and are to be found on both sites of local 
political contests, they will begin to find them- 
selves of some political importance ; their votes 
will be sought, and cast, and counted.” 


We have made this citation at length because 
it seems to us to contain the key to the situation. 
The series of events after the war typified by the 
word ‘“Kuklux” was perfectly natural, and 
formed, perhaps, the lowest price that the ne- 
groes could have paid for the boon conferred 
upon them. But those events have diminished 
so much that an occurrence like the ‘ Copiah 
massacre” has to be made the most of by bloody- 
shirt Republicans. Of course they say that 
quiet is the effect of the terrorism which pre- 
vails since the Federal troops were withdrawn, 
but that 1s just the point on which evidence is 
needed. Both Mr. Fortune and Judge Tourgée 
agree again that, considering the circumstances, 
the negroes have made great advances in m ite- 
rial, moral, and religious development; and even 
if the Southern whites are as irreceptive of ex- 
ternal ideas as Judge Tourgée maintains, mate- 
rial progress must command respect, and sooner 
or later white men must be found who will bid 
against each other for the colored vote, because, 
as we see constantly at the North, men may 
work together politically who have socially no 
sort of connection or intercourse. 

There is another point on which both writers 
agree, and that is the danger of illiteracy, the ne- 
cessity of common-school education, and the duty 
of the general Government to afford it. We wish 
to doa piece of justice, and frankly confess that 
we had a strong prejudice against Judge Tour- 
gée as an embittered sufferer from dispelled illu- 
sions. This prejudice was not lessened by the ap- 
pearance of the book, with its pea-green cover 


stamped in black and gold, and strongly sugges- | 
tive of the effusions of Jules Verne, nor again by 


the opening sentimental account of an interview 
with President Garfield. We read on with a 
determined intellectual resistance to the foreshad- 
owed proposal of national interference in State 
affairs. But when we came to his plan of nation. 


al education, we would not deny its reasonable 


and statesmanlile character. It proceeds on the 


ment by results, There is no question of band- 


_-- 








ing over sums of money to the jobbery of State 
officials, nor again of Federal administration of 
school affairs in the States. It simply provides 
that sums shall be appropriated in proportion to 
the degree of illiteracy as given in the last Cen- 
sus, and dependent on the raising of an equal 
amount by the States themselves; and that when- 
ever a State certificate is furnished that any 
school, whether white or black, has made a cer- 
tain degree of progress, a Government check 


| Shall be forwarded to the teacher of that school. 


Such a measure would be a graceful and heal- 
ing token of the readiness of the North to bear a 
portion of the burden for which it has a large 
share of responsibility, and a price which it 
could richly, and would no doubt cheerfully, af- 
ford to pay as insurance against a flood of 
future political troubles. There is little chance 
of such action by Congress, for the blind party 
struggles which prevented any action upon 
slavery till the question exploded in civil 
war, and which have since prevented any 
action upon the tariff, the silver coinage, the 
Indian question, and many others, rest like an in- 
cubus upon this question also. The only possible 
chance of success would be for the Secretary of 
the Interior, the selected officer of the President 
who alone represents the whole country, to bring 
before Congress in person a fully prepared mea- 
sure, and to force debate upon it till the attention 


of the nation was aroused to the point of insisting | 


upon immediate compliance. 
Tourgée’s pathetic account of his frequent and 
continued appeals to Presidents and officials and 
committees of Congress, to editors of newspapers 


As we read Judge 


and magazines, and of his determination to make | 


this passionate effort to arouse the attention of 
the country, we are moved, as knowing some- 
thing of that kind of work, to say to him, Bro- 
ther, be of good cheer. The seed that thou sowest 
it shall yet bear grain. 


RECENT NOVELS. 


The Amazon. By Carl Vosmaer. Translated 
by E. J. Irving. William 8S. Gottsberger. 

Our Own Set. By Ossip Schubin. From the 
German by Clara Bell. William S. Gotts- 
berger. 

Fridolin’s Mystical Marriage. By Adolf Wil- 
brandt. From the German by Clara Bell. 
William 8S. Gottsberger. 

In Partnership ; Studies in Story-Telling. By 


Brander Matthews and H.C. Bunner. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 
Stories by American Authors. Vols. V., VIL, 


VI. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
My Ducats and My Daughter. 
lin Square Library. 


Harper's Frank- 
Haco, the Dreamer. By William Sime. Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library. 
‘49; The Gold-Seeker of the Sierras. 
Miller. Funk & Wagnalls. 

The Story of a Country Town. By E. W. Howe 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

The House on the Marsh. D. Appleton & Co. 

Mademoiselle Blaisot. Par Mario Uchard. Pa- 
ris: Calmann Lévy; New York : F. W. Chris- 
tern. 


By Joaquin 


Le Monde ott Nous Sommes. Par Jacques Nor- 
mand. Paris: Calmann Lévy; New York: 
F. W. Christern. 

NEITHER in Ebers's interesting preface to Voe 


maer’s ‘ Amazon,’ norin the English translator's | 


introductory note, is there any recognition of the 


obvious fact that the book is a more valuable 
| contribution to art criticism than to fiction. By 
principle of the English Education Act, of pay- 


this we do not mean that the story is either tame 
or cold, but that the ssthetic interest oyershad- 
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The opinions on art expressed 
by the modern Penthesileia and Achilles are very 
important weapons in the conflict between them, 
and nowhere but in Rome could thei: 
affinity have been so delicately deve loped ; but, 
after all, we care more for their talk than for 
what came of it, more for the general scene than 


spiritual 


forthe particular situations. The inferior cha 
racters, too, are more valuable for what they 
say than for what they are or do. The singu 
larly inharmonious figure of the blighted Ada 
might be effaced advantageously, and we could 
Well spare the heroine, Marciana’s, specimen 
poems. We would have taken her possession of 
the divine breath on faith as we take the creat 


paintings of Aisma, through whom the author's 


art convictions are expressed with lofty enthusi 

asm andserene judgment. Van Walborch dilates 

upon the grandeur, the peculiar value of Roman 
; art; Askol, in the home of Michael Angel 


fights for the superiority of action in sceulptur 
but it is Aisma who proclaims that the 


Cireeks 


substance and 





alone have given to eternal beauty 





form, have appreciated that hu ! st 
aspect is in the moments of x 
quest of passions, and have expressed in every 
curve and outline the spirnt’'s simy sublime, a 


most godlike repose 


Rome furnishes the setting for the clever httle 
| novel from the German, ‘Qur Own Set Here 
unt for nothing, th the 


history and art cx 
women of the exclusive Austrian circle do hom 


indiscriminats 


doubtful antiquities. The simple intrigue tx 
tween Prince Nicki Sempaly and Zinka Ster 

who is just a cut beneath her lever, runs on 
smoothly to a dramatic crisis, and the social dis 


tinction of his people has not lunsi the author to 


extravagance or distortion The worst that can 


be said of them is, that their ‘ addictions are to 
| courses vain.” For a novelist’s self-made man 
| Sterzl, the diplomat, is very agreeable; he is 
neither a prig nor a boor earnestness, 


His 
strength, and lovaltvy make a fine contrast to the 
charming frivolity and moral cowantice of Sem 
paly. Beside these two, Count Truyn, whom the 
author means to rank first, is a 
satisfactory person. He does n 

lar, and cannot compete with his associates in 
characteristic comment, 
The story certainly deserves a better translation 
infusion of pronouns, 





vague and un- 


rin particu 
in saving good things 


Awkwani constructions, c 
the frequent ‘‘and which” are irritating reminders 


that the entertainment is second-hand 
Such a productton as ‘ Fridolin’s Mystical 
Marriage’ defies definition. It is too sketchy, tco 


incomplete fora novel, too extravagant for com 
edy, too idealistic for farce. It is an extraordi- 
nary caprice, a series of intellectual harlequin 
tricks, The phenomenon which the muscular art- 
professor and uncommonly good-fellow, Frido- 
lin, discovers in himself is,that nature made him 
half feminine and half masculine. What 
half longs for the other half loathes, and he is 
therefore obliged to be content with marriage 
He supports his theory by many 


one 


with himself. 
ingenious arguments, and finds it very useful in 
embarrassments which are popularly supposed to 
arise from a too reckless inconstancy. The vic- 
tim of his most notable experiment is a pretty, 
practical German maiden, and many of the situ- 
ations in which she is placed are original and 
funny. She is the only commonplace person in 
a large company little less eccentric than Frido- 
lin, and her trials cannot fail to amuse all whoap- 
preciate juggling with ideas. 

Many volumes of good short stories have ap- 
peared within a year, but none so good as ‘In 
Partnership,’ by H. C. Bunner and Brander 
Matthews. They display a mastery of the theory 
and technique of story-telling. ‘ The Documents 
in the Case” and ‘‘The Seven Conversations of 
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Dear Jones and Baby Van Rensselaer” are mo- 
dels of original conception, cunning suggestion, 
and that brilliant, effective execution which may 
convert even a poor subject into a respectable 
work of art. Mr. Matthews’s “‘ Rival Ghosts” is 
equally clever, and the experiences of Eliphalet 
Duncan with his wrangling hereditary and domi- 
ciliary spooks are unspeakably funny. His 
comedictta, ‘‘ Playing a Part,” turning on the 
transformation of an indifferent husband into a 
very jealous one, is swift, light, and graceful, 
but his ‘‘ Venetian Glass” is a failure. It is an 
ambitions attempt,depending for success on the 
author’s skill in throwing about his incident a 
most delicate veil of mystery, but failing through 
his crude, clumsy actualization. The last part is 
not only obscure and senseless in itself, but de- 
stroys the illusion surrounding that Venetian 
glass so fragile that it shivered and broke with 
the poisoned wine. What Hawthorne said of his 
‘Marble Faun’ applies exactly to Mr. Matthews’s 
treatment of his legend. When brought into the 
actual, living present, the idea loses its beauty 
an poetry, and becomes nothing better than a 
grotesque absurdity. Mr. Bunner, in his indi- 
vidual efforts, strikes a deeper and more tender 
chord. Though in ‘‘ The Red Silk Handkerchief” 
he gives undue prominence to side issues, and 
though “‘A Letter and a Paragraph” is some- 
what elaborate, yet in both he touches the pain 
and pathos of life with a poet’s sympathy, reve- 
rence, and grace. 

What we have said in praise of these stories 
applies equally to but three out of the eleven 
sketches in the fifth and sixth volumes of Scrib- 
ner’s *“* Short Stories.” Only in “The Light Man,” 
‘‘The Tachypomp,” and ‘“‘The Denver Express,” 
do we find any exceptional qualities. ‘ The 
Light Man” is a very complete specimen of that 
cold-blooded tribe, addicted to brutal frankness 
in self-analysis, on which Mr. James has since 
expended so much minute observation and so 
many nice phrases. ‘‘The Tachypomp” is a sort 
of mathematical nightmare, cleverly devised and 
carried out, and as the climax in “ The Denver 
Express” is reached, we feel an excitement quick 
as the rush of ‘‘ No. 17” out of Pawnee Junction 
on to the vaguely known dangers lying ahead. 
Of the rest, ‘** Yatil” is the best, though the style 
is too hard to make the incident impressive. 
“The End of New York” is neither keen, nor. 
crisp, nor witty enough for a permanent place 
among political satires, and the remaining six 
are somewhat below the average level of maga- 
zine stories, 

Volume vii has been less happily selected than 
its predecessors, or we have been over-sanguine 
as tu the extent of the supply. ‘‘The Bishop’s 
Vagabond” is the only one of distinction among 
the six. One of the remainder has not enough in 
it for more than an anecdote. The others are 
over-freighted. The synopsis or the condensa- 
tion of a proper novel does not make a successful 
short story. The only good rule for the selection 
of material for a short story will always begin 
with: Take something that would not make a 
long one; other things thereafter as may be. 

The novel with the irrelevant title ‘My Ducats 
and My Daughter’ does not lack variety of cha- 
racter and incident. Though the plot and situ- 
ations are far from novel or ingenious, their de- 
velopment is not uninteresting. The story begins 
with a philanthropic capitalist’s disastrous at- 
tempt to improve the condition of the working- 
man and found “the factory of the future.” It 
turns with marked deliberation upon the bencfit 
accruing to the son from one of the misguided 
father’s acts of kindness. It follows this son 
through failure at college, failure in journalism, 
failure in love, and makes sudden prosperity the 
crucial test of character. It is rather a bold pro- 
test against the traditional efficacy of adversity 











and in the hero the author depicts successfully a 
nature which is commoner than moralists choose 
to believe. 

As a tale of “university life,” or, indeed, of 
life anywhere, ‘Haco the Dreamer’ has less 
meaning and less logical sequence than any we 
can at present recall. Beyond scraps of Scotch 
talk and references to the Lord Rector, there is 
no local color in the descriptions of the customs 
ard traditions of Edinburgh University. Haco 
is most charitably surnamed the Dreamer : he is 
a moral coward, who permits himself to be 
blackmailed by a drunken bully ; he is an un- 
stable sentimentalist, and we are very much of 
his father’s opinion that he was born without a 
cerebrum. 

In ‘49; the Gold-Seeker of the Sierras,’ Joa- 
quin Miller undertakes to portray men who 
have *‘ something of the savage splendor of na- 
ture about them,” and clearly believes that he 
has done so. Shorn of his highly-imaginative 
diction, and judged coolly by the facts which he 
has narrated, ‘“‘ Old 49” and his companions are 
very miserable specimens of humanity. The poet 
of the Sierras has no more conception of the mo- 
ral dignity and intelligent self-control which are 
necessary to make the creatures of his fancy the 
heroes he believes them to be, than he has of the 
strong, simple language in which all truly heroic 
tales are told. He has a great natural capacity 
for shirking the truth, or for what is still more 
exasperating—denying the truth of his facts by 
a false, sentimental interpretation of them. It is 
extremely probable that 49 and the disgusting 
Colonel Billy and the rest of them are truthful 
types of the original army of gold-seekers. They 
are more or less reckless adventurers, who, fail- 
ing to find rocks and river-beds of solid gold, 
succumbed to the allurements of the faro table 
and the bar-room, drivelling in half-sober mo- 
ments over a wife at home and a baby in a cra- 
dle. As for their being in freshness and vigor 
like to storm-Slown pines, and in stcadfastness 
comparable to eternal peaks, all that is, in this 
book, mere literary ornament. If they really 
had such qualities, Mr. Miller has done them 
great injustice; he must go to work at them 
again, rigidly repressing his passion for gaudy, 
set scenes, strained or overworked similes, in- 
verted phrases, and burning adjectives. As his 
desire is to leave to posterity a true picture of 
the silent, much-enduring pioneer, already passed 
into history, he had better find out what was the 
truth, and then learn how to make it appear un- 
equivocally. 

He might study with profit a very remarkable 
Western novel, ‘The Story of a Country Town.’ 
If he should strike the mean between his own un- 
soundness and extravagance and Mr. Howe’s 
realism and reserve, he would doubtless produce 
a work for which that posterity he is somuch 
concerned about would be deeply grateful. But 
we fear that the pathos and quiet intensity of 
this story will have no attraction for one so wed- 
ded to high color and noisy brawls. The phase 
of life dealt with in ‘The Story of a Country 
Town’ isa very dreary one, and the suspense in 
which the reader is held is nothing if not agoniz- 
ing. The fewrays of light that penctrate the 
shadow are a pitiful makeshift for sunshine. 
But neither its merits nor its imperfections can 
be considered apart from the preface, in which 
the author tells how and why the book was writ- 
ten, and, without any of the pride that apes hu- 
mility, expresses his dissatisfaction with his 
work. The weariness to which he refers has 
stamped itself in many chapters and separate 
paragraphs, while from his close identification 
with scenes and characters have resulted a pow- 
erful drama, and a singularly complete presenta- 
tion not only of the actual life in the country 
town, but also of the spirit which makes that life 











the hard, barren, ugly thing it is. From the be- 
ginning he eschews picturesqueness and specta- 
cle. His train of canvas-covered wagons is far 
removed from Mr. Milier’s caravan of light traps 
poetically ‘‘ rolling away in the wake of the set- 
ting sun.” The people have none of the impetu- 
ous enthusiasm which in a Western atmosphere 
makes a millionaire or aruffian or a ruffian-mil- 
lionaire. They are dull and plain and common. 
They settle down in the bleak spot selected by 
their leader, the Rev. John Westlock. They give 
themselves over to hard, unrremuncrative labor, 
and to the discussion and observance of a reli- 
gion of which the salient features are an aveng- 
ing God and eternal hell. Out of these unpromis- 
ing materials a terrible and impressive tragedy 
is logically and fearlessly developed. Though 
there is every temptation to pandcr to sentiment, 
to soften, palliate, excuse, the author has not 
swerved from what he felt to be the inevitable 
outcome of such characters as the Rev. John 
Westlock and Jo Erring subjected to such cir- 
cumstances. By a bold and relentless yet infi- 
nitely tender delineation of Erring he has shown 
in a remarkable degree an apprehension of the 
meaning and dignity of tragedy. 

Outside of the able conauct of the drama there 
are many indications of unusual talent for novel- 
writing. The author skould turn his attention to 
a world where men are sometimes kind and wo- 
men not always overworkcd, where poverty is 
often sweetened by love, and where the Rev. 
John Westlock’s god is dead as are the gods of 
Greece. He should make the acquaintance of 
light-hearted mirth, and he would surely get 
away fromthe sound of that bell “ high up in the 
steeple which rocked with every wind, and when 
there was a storm tolled with fitful and uncertain 
strokes as if the ghosts from the grave-lot had 
crawled up there and were counting the number 
to be buried in the coming year, keeping the 
people awake for miles around.” 

It is not unduly harsh to describe the coy nar- 
rator of ‘The House on the Marsh’ as an unquali- 
fied simpleton. We resent the partiality of for- 
tune in providing such thrilling sensations for 
the pious ingénue, all the more because we feel 
her to be a hypocrite, crying aloud about the 
horrors of her situation and chuckling inwardly 
over the ‘‘ perfectly delicious time” provided for 
her. Luck is with her from the start, for she is 
driven from the station to ‘The House on the 
Marsh’ by a stalwart, blonde British hero, who 
falls in love with her on the spot, and whispers 
weird warnings in her car. Behind her, quietly 
reading letters, sits the newest thing in the way 
ofa hero of romance, the master of the suspected 
house, a refined, magnetic burglar. By mention- 
ing Mr. Rayner’s vocation we are not premature- 
ly disclosing the mystery. Every one but the 
guileless governess (the narrator) secs at once 
how he comes to be so lavish with. his diamonds, 
and is morally sure that in his remote studio he 
is engaged in manufacturing “‘jimmies” and 
other tools of trade with whose names we are un- 
familiar. Neither does this knowledge diminish 
Mr. Rayner’s charm. He is the incarnation of 
that joyous simplicity attributed by Mr. Gilbert 
to the ‘‘ enterprising burzlar, tired burglin’,” and 
he moreover appeals to the imagination as in 
some way akin to the great god Pan, evoking 
magic music from no violin made by mortal 
hands, but from the reeds and rushes encircling 
his malarial dwelling. By her faculty for self- 
mystification the governess takes literary rank 
with Mr. Harry Folker and his “ How the doose 
do they get those cherries into the jelly?” But 
aside from her exasperating inanity and tho 
transparency of the mystery, the romance isa 
very good one. _The burglar’s aplomb in trying 
situations is most distinguished, and he shows 
exemplary patience in the matter of experimen- 
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tal wife-murder. If the author’s moral intention 
was to show how brutal instincts may be culti- 
vated and lose none of their original vigor, and 
how crime may be elevated to a fine art, she has 
done uncommonly well. In some respects Mr. 
Wilkie Collins could hardly have done better, 
but he would have economized words, and of the 
silent serving-maid with fierce eyes and unscru- 
pulous ears, he would have made a person to re- 
member. 

M. Mario Uchard is one of the little band of 
French novelists who remain faithful both to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes and to the principles of 
art which obtained when that review was in its 
prime. M. Octave Feuillet is perhaps the best 
known of them and the most popular, although 
M. Victor Cherbuliez lags not far behind. M. 
Uchard, although he can be scabreux when he 
will, has neither the exquisite literary skill of M. 
Feuillet nor his fondness for tainted subjects ; 
nor has he the dexterity and neatness of Cherbu- 
liez; but his story is like theirs in that it is rather 
a fairy tale than that convincing picture of real 
life which Mr. Henry James has just been telling 
us every good novel should try to be. The exist- 
ence of the British machine for the making of 
novels is known to all American critics of fic- 
tion, and the French machine turns out nearly 
as much pattern-work. ‘ Mademoiselle Blaisot’ 
is one of the latest of the French machine-made 
novels. It is of interest more for the evidence it 
gives of the tendencies of French fiction just now 
than for any merit of its story or of the telling. 
It proves that M. Uchard also has seen the signs 
of the times and has read the handwriting on the 
wall, In the first place, it is a clean story—a 
story the outline of the plot of which could be 
told in any young ladies’ school. But side by 
side with the present tendency of French fiction 
to cleanliness, not to say goody-goodness, is a 
tendency toward science, toward the use of hu- 
man documents. And M. Uchard, in good faith 
and with the best intentions, tries to mingle 
physiology with his psychology—both of them 
rather conventional, as is the custom of the nov- 
elists of the Revue des Deux Mondes, But it is 
not every man who can handle the human docu- 
ment, and M. Uchard would have done well to 
stick to his fairy tales, as his physiological inves- 
tigations are unwholesome, indelicate, and highly 
comic. 

M. Jacques Normand, besides being one of the 
most graceful of French writers of vers de so- 
ciété, is also the parent of several bright little 
comedies. He now comes forward as the author 
of a dozen or more lively short stories, grouped 
under the appropriate title of ‘Le Monde ot Nous 
Sommes’ (singularly like, by the way, to the title 
of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s ‘World We Live In’). 
M. Normand writes like a man of the world, and 
even in his lightest pages the tone of good breed- 
ing is evident. He is a Frenchman, nay, more, a 
Parisian—and we know to what depths in litera- 
ture Parisianism is capable of descending ; but he 
is at all times a gentleman. His short stories are 
not as vigorously original as M. Jean Richepin’s, 
or as saturated with sel gaulois as M. Guy de 
Maupassant’s, or as simply poetic as M. Francois 
Coppée’s, or as sharp with satiric humor as M. 
Ludovic Halévy’s ; but they have a charm and a 
cleverness of their own. There is marvellous 
malice—in the innocuous French sense of the 
word—in the account of the dream of “ L’Im- 
mortel Blaisinet.” For power and pathos we 
may point to ‘Monsieur Roumégas,” while 
comedy abounds in “ Le Carnet de Mariage,’ 
and in ‘‘ Mére, Femme, Fille, ou Scour.” Those 
who remember Mr. Warner's amusing paper, in 
a recent Harper's Drawer, on the man who went 
on his wedding trip alone, may be interested in 
seeing a variant of the story here, called ** Le 
Voyage de Fritz.” The book is one which may 


be recommended to all who like French esprit 
and which no lady need be ashamed to have 
read, 


THE CENSUS OF WEALTH.—II. 
Tenth Census of the United States. Vol. VII.— 

Valuation, Taxation, and Public Indebted- 
Washington : Government Printing Of- 

fice, 1884, 

THE grouping of subjects in this volume sug- 
gests several lines of inquiry, for the successful 
prosecution of which it scarcely furnishes suffi- 
cient material, At first glance it might be sup- 
posed that, to calculate from the tables which it 
contains the proportion between the true value 
of all the property in the country and the gross 
amount annually paid as taxes, would be a mere 
problem in long division. A closer examination 
will show that this very important fact cannot 
be so easily discovered. Not only is the wealth 
of the country (as has already been pointed out) 
estimated on a very liberal scale, but none of the 
tables give the total amount of taxes levied or 
collected. The omission of the sums raised by 
Federal taxation is unimportant. Doubtless the 
report would be theoretically more complete if 
they were included ; but as information concern- 
ing them is at all times accessible, and as it is 
distinctly stated that they are not comprised in 
the Census totals, their being left out ought not 
to mislead any one. 

The statistics of taxation are, 
fective in respects much more likely to escape 
notice. The tables in the introductory discus- 
sion, and the principal tables I, II, and III, com- 
prising pages 18 to 214, purport to set forth the 
“aggregate amount of taxes levied” during the 
Census year by State and local governments. 
This they do not do, and were not intended to do, 
The Census Bureau made an attempt to collect 
statistics of indirect taxation, but the “ difficulty 
of obtaining definite returns on this point re- 
sulted in an abandonment of the scheme.” Asa 
consequence, in but two States, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, do indirect taxes figure in 
the aggregates. The carelessness and inaccuracy 
which have so often characterized the office work 
of the Bureau, and which have more than once 
rendered almost useless statistics procured at a 
great outlay of time, talent, and money, are here 
again conspicuous. In all the 197 pages taken up 
by these tables there is not a single distinct state- 
ment that the proceeds of indirect taxes have in 
forty-five out of forty-seven cases been delibe- 
rately excluded. The head-notes to the State ta- 
bles, except those for West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, say that the sums below represent the 


ness, 


however, de- 


he 
' . 
amounts for which poll taxes and direct ad-valo- 


rem taxes have been levied. The reader 
find out for himself as best he can whether indi- 
rect taxes are omitted because it was not possi- 
ble to determine their amount with any approach 
to precision, or-because none are in fact imposed 
The statement on page 16 that there has been by 
the State and local governments ‘a general 
abandonment of indirect taxes, 
may perhaps lead not a few into a belief in the 
latter and erroneous hypothesis, especially as in 
two of the States the proceeds of indirect taxa 
tion avowedly enter into the totals. Here and 
there through the volume are sentences and ta- 
bles which, if carefully collated and compared, 
would probably induce the careful student to 
suppose that in some cases, at least, no notice had 
been taken of certain taxes which are actually 
levied ; but whether this omission is deliberate 
and general, or merely accidental and occasional, 
be would have no means of knowing. The great 
majority of people turn to a Census report to 
learn results; they care very little for the me- 
thods by which they are obtained. Nine persons 
in every ten who may wish, for any reason, to 


must 


, 
licenses, et, 


know how much money is annually taken by the 


tax-gatherer, will accept as conclusive the Census 
& I 

figures as they appear upon their face, and will 

not spend some hours in a minute examination of 


all parts of the report. They will suppose, and 
they will have a right to suppose, that &512,7) 
721 was the sum total of all taxes levied during 


the Census year by the State and 








ments, although, in fact, that am t is exclus 
of the millions of lars a ust \ 1 a 
form of taxation probally m I sen «l 
in almost every State in the Union 
The failure to explain this d tin tl 

is to be regretted, in the first pla bec e itis 
always unfortunate to have credit: 5 n to any 
assertions which tend to intemufy the American 
inclination to suppose that natur I I 
Providence, or something, has made it unnes 
sary for us to wateh public expendit as Closely 
as may be wise in other less pily situated 
lands; and, secondly, because it 1 to most 
erroneous impressions as to the relative burden 
of government in different States and cities. One 
State may impose few or no indirect taxes, and 
depend entirely upon its ad-valorem levy upon 





assessed property. Another may raise a lange 
part of its revenue by license and stamp duties 
According to the Census, the weight of taxation 
may be much heavicr in the for than in the 
latter, although this may really take quite as 
large asum from its people and in a way even 


more likely to impair their wealth-producing ca 
pacity. Then, too, since in 1870 indirect taxes were 
generally, if not always, included in the Census 
totals, a comparison of the amounts raised in any 
particular State in IST0 and in ISSO will be often 
times very deceptive. Thus, for the 
Ninth Census says that State taxation in Mary 


instance 


land in 1870 amounted to $1,781.22. and the 
Tenth Census tells us that in ISN) it was 
$860,977, or not quite half so mucl Apparently 


ISSO than thev wen 


taxes were much lower in 
ten vears before. As a matter of fact this was 
not so. In 1870 the levy was .1%of 1 per cent 

and in 1880, upon a somewhat increased assess 
ment, it was .1IS75 of 1 per nt The aaeveniie 
amount of direct taxes levied was in ISSO slightly 


greater than in 1S70 
Indeed, it is very unsafe to base any 


sons at all, save, perhaps, those of a very general 


character, upon the data furnished by this vol 
ume, either as to wealth, taxation, or public in 
debtedness. In regani to the latter two, the Cen- 


essarily compelled to rely, for 
most part, upon the ret by the lo- 


When it membered that there 


‘ 


sus Bureau was ne 
the 


“erie- 
cal officials 


urns made 
ish 
lifferent systems of 


as many 


are probably almos 


State and muni book-keeping as there are 
States and cities int will be only 
natural to suppose that officials are 


is to report the facts as they are, 


we country, if 


even where 





honestly anxiot 
their returns will be made up upon widely vary- 
ing principles. It would doubtless be more chari- 
table than that State 
treasurers and auditors were always free from 


wise to assume city oT 


any wish to put the best face they could upon the 
financial condition of their city or State. But if a 
city official sits down to make up his return to the 
Census Office, and falls to wondering whether the 
rival town will not cut down its debt and screw 
up its resources to the utmost that the most libe- 
ral methods of calculation will possibly permit, 
it is highly probable that, even if his report be 
nothing but the truth, it will not be the whole 
truth. 

For instance, in one of the larger cities of the 
country the tax rate in the Census year was 1.50 
per cent., and it had not been less than 1.20 per 
cent. for fifteen years. The volume under review 
says that the levy was but 1.08 per cent. of the as- 
sessment. In the city spoken of there is rather more 
than the usual local sensitiveness tocriticism,a feel. 
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ing which shows itself very clearly in the official 
statements of the public debt and sinking fund. 
On the 31st of December, 1879, the total indebted- 
ness of the city was $55,520,168; and all resources 
which could be, upon any reasonable basis of cal- 
culation, included in the sinking fund, amounted 
to 217,091,155, leaving a net indebtedness of $18,- 
220,013. The very officer from whose annual re- 
port the above figures were compiled informed 


the Census Bureau that the gross debt was $20,- | 


154,975, the sinking fund $19,360,259, and the net 
indebtedness $854,466. The Census authorities 
are not responsible for errors resulting from 
misrepresentations of this sort, which neverthe- 
less destroy all the value of the tables and re- 
ports which are intended to show the relative 
rank of the States in the aggregate and in the 
per-capita amount of their State and local debt. 
Thus, according to the Census, the State in which 
the city spoken of is situated was in 1570 tenth in 


| fully availing itself of the predilection of a large | 


the aggregate amount of State and local indebt- | 


edness, and in 1880 had fallen to twenty-fourth. 


} more 


If the city debt had been estimated upon the | 


same basis that it was in 1870, the rank of the 
State in the later year would have been eleventh. 


It must be borne in mind that in 1870 the 
methods of collecting information as to State 


taxation used by the Census Office were in all | 
probability adequate to the purpose, but that as | 
| witness to a large reduction in the sum total 


to county, and still more as to minor local gov- 
ernments, there is not much doubt that they were 
anything but perfect. There is therefore reason 
to suppose that the increase inthe aggregate 
amount of local taxation was not so great as 
the above table would seem to show. After 
all allowances are made, however, it still re- 


mains true that in the municipalities and quasi- | 


municipalities of the country the cost of govern- 


ment is increasing far more rapidly than either | 
population or wealth. The war being over, not | 
all the corruption of the Washington lobby, skil. | 


portion of the voters of the country for an eco- 
nomic system dependent upon the collection of 
high import duties, has been able to prevent a 
considerable reduction in the aggregate, and still 
in the per-capita, amount of Federal 


taxation. A quickening of the public con- 


| science, greater watchfulness of State proceed- 


| ings, the considerable reduction in the aggregate 


Its net indebtedness is said to have decreased in 


the decade some eighteen millions of dollars, or 
about 62 per cent. 
certainly, on the most favorable showing, was 
not 5 per cent. less. In 1870 the State was sixth 
in per-capita indebtedness; in 1880, probably 
about ninth, although returned as twenty-sev- 
enth. It is said to be thirty-seventh in the per- 
capita amount of its city indebtedness ; it must, 
in truth, have been about sixteenth. The true 
state of the finances of the city alluded to hap- 
pens to be peculiarly within our knowledge ; how 
many similar misstatements may have been made 
as to other places, we have no means of estimat- 
ing. 

As already pointed out, the tax tables of 1870 
include some taxes of which no account was taken 
in 1880; on the other hand, there can be no ques- 
tion that the report for 1880 contains returns from 
a number of petty governments from which no 
statements were received in 1870. The taxation 
given in the volume before us was the amount 
levied and not the amount collected. In some 
sections of the country it is possible that a not in- 
appreciable portion of the annual levy is never 
paid. On the whole, there would seem to bea 
strong likelihood that the Census indicates a 
greater rate of increase in taxation than was ac- 
tually the case. It will, however, be neither un- 
interesting nor unprofitable to contrast the ag- 
gregate amountof taxation of all sorts in 1870 
with that of 1880 as they are to be collected from 
the Census and the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In 1870 the total of Federal, State, 
and local taxation amounted to $566,222,655 in 
gold, and in 1880 to $625,282,190—an increase of 
$57,059,555, equivalent to a little more than 10 
per cent, It will be worth while to go into the 
comparison something more closely, as is done in 
the following table: 


Kind of Tax. Amount. 





1870, 1880. 
Federal 

State 

County 

Minor Civil Divisions 
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of State indebtedness, and the stoppage of carpet- 
bag spoliation in the South, have kept State taxa- 
tion from increasing during the decade. It has 
probably not been diminished, although from 
the above table it would seem that it had, 
as the amount of indirect taxes included 
in the tetal for 1870 is in all likeli- 
hood greater than the apparent reduction. 
The most alarming feature of the great 
increase in loca] taxation is, that, in spite of all 
the money thus taken from the people, the cities 
and towns of the country are becoming more and 
more deeply involved in debt. For reasons al- 
ready indicated,it is probable that the real growth 
of local indebtedness has not been so great as 
the Census would indicate, yet, allowing for any 
possible margin of omissions in 1870, the rapidity 
with which that indebtedness increased during 
the decade is startling. 

The table below will show the net public in- 
debtedness of the country in 1870 and in 1880, in the 
aggregate and in detail. It will be noticed that 
county,township,school-dlistrict,and city debts are 
all classed together as local. No other treatment 
of the material was possible, though of course a 
more minute classification would have been de- 
sirable ; for while in 1870, as in 1880, the county 


debt. We have voluntarily, and for the most 
part cheerfully, borne up under a heavy load of 
self-imposed taxation in order that the annual re- 
ports of the Secretary of the Treasury should bear 


of the Federal liabilities. The Census now comes 
to tell us that the local governments of the coun- 
try have borrowed three dollars for every four 
that the Federal has paid, and that although 
many of the States have honorably discharged a 
large part of their obligations and others have 
repudiated theirs, the aggregate of public in- 
debtedness of all soris was very little less in 
1880 than it was ten years before. The problem 
of local government is fast becoming, or rather 
has already become, the most serious one with 
which our statesmen and legislators have to deal. 


| Taxes and debt are increasing ata rate which 
| foreshadows for half the cities of the land the 





debts were separately returned, large parts of | 
has not yet come when this material can be 


what in 1880 are given as the debts of 
the cities of New York and Philadelphia were 
ten years before charged tothe counties of the 
We were at first nota little puz- 
zled to account for the very large apparent re- 
duction of the aggregate of county indebtedness, 
and as there isno note explaining to what cause 
it is due, it is extremely probable that not a little 
misunderstanding will result. 
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We have taken to ourselves, and have been 


| freely given by others, no small praise for the 


courage and persistency with which we have ad- 
dressed ourselves to the payment of our national 


| bankruptcy which has already overtaken a few 


of the most reckless. 

This is not the place to discuss the remedies. 
Purification of local politics will be one great 
step. It will not alone be sufficient, for it must 
be remembered that the same phenomenon of 
local taxation and indebtedness, increasing out 
of all proportion to the wealth of the community, 
exists where the spoils system has been long 
extinct. A writer in a recent number of the 
Saturday Review pointed out that while, since 
1867, the efforts of successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have brought about a reduction of 
£43,000,000 in the debt of the United Kingdom 
during the same period local indebtedness has 
grown from £33,000,000 to £120,000,000, an in- 
crease of £87,000,000, so that infact the kingdom 
is more deeply in debt than it was seventeen 
years ago. That there, as here, the augmentation 
of local liabilities is not to be attributed to any 
hesitancy on the part of the local boards to im- 
pose the necessary taxes, makes the outlook all 
the more gloomy. Along with the growth in 
indebtedness there has been an increase of 70 per 
cent. in the aggregate amount of rates levied, al- 
though the ratable value is but 39 per cent. great- 
er than it was. Perhaps here and across the wa- 
ter it will be found necessary to put an absolute 
limit upon the amount of debt which a munici- 
pality may contract, as was done by the voters of 
this State at the recent election. 

In the volume under review will be found a 
vast mass of data for a study of the whole ques- 
tion of local finance. It is true that the time 


used to the best advantage. To make it most 
useful we must have something to compare it 
with, and, as we have demonstrated, the 
different ways in which the Census of 1870 and 


| that of 1880 were compiled make any nice com- 


| wealth, 


parison between their results to the last degree 
misleading. But when ten years hence the mi- 
nute details of the financial condition in 1880 of 
every local government in the country, great 
and small, can be contrasted with the like facts 
as they will be in 1890, collected upon a plan 
equally complete in theory and even better work- 
ed out in practice, it will be found that if 
careless and sometimes unintelligent editing has 
gone far to obscure fora time the true worth of 
the work done in collecting the statistics of 
debt, and taxation, it has not been 
able to destroy their value altogether in the 


| hands of those who have time and skill to study 


them thoroughly. 

There is practically no discussion of results in 
this volume. The histories of the national and of 
the State debts are long enough in all conscience, 
and are extremely useful, yet the reader can scarce- 
ly fail to be struck with a certain lack of precision 
which seems to characterize them. We do not 
mean that they do not descend into details, for 

hey do, oftentimes into very unnecessary ones, 
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and sometimes, especially in the history of the 
national loans, interrupt themselves to relate in- 
cidents which are neither relevant nor interest- 
ing. The trouble seems to have been that as 
very little attempt was made to digest and sum- 
marize the accounts, it was not discovered that 
some matters, as to which information is still 
needed by any one wishing to make himself mas- 
ter of the subject, were passed by without notice. 


| thing more serious than a Christmas card. 


Mr. Church's “Infancy,” which shows that even 


| when the artist will be most careless in his draw- 


ing he cannot divest himself of a certain airy 
grace and fancy which atone for much bad work. 
But such merely decorative design as this is not 
in keeping with the subject : Shakspere is some- 
The 
worst of the lot is the ‘School Boy "—badly 


| drawn, of an extreme slovenliness of execution, 


In short, this volume confirms the opinion that | 
| in what is meant for suggestion of detail ; cer- 


the Census of 1880 a good deal resembles an over- 
grown boy. A magnificent framework is there, 
but the very size of the skeleton makes the want 
of rounding out and the unequal development of 
the parts all the more noticeable. 


The Waggoner of the Alleghanies. By T. Bu- 
chanan Read, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 

The Seven Ages of Man (“ As You Like It”). I- 
lustrated with Photogravures from Original 
Paintings. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 

The Songs of the Angels; Christmas Melodies; 
The Happy Christmas Time; Songs of the Sea- 
son; The Holy Night; Christmas Hymns and 
Carols Centuries Ago; Songs of Bethlehem. 
By various Authors, with artotype Reproduc- 
tions from various Old Masters. Anson D. F. 
Randoiph & Co. 

Hark! the Herald Angels Sing. By the Rev. 
Charles Wesley, M.A. With Illustrations from 
the Old Masters. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Poems for Christmas, Easter, and New Year's. 
By Hezekiah Butterworth. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat. 

Annieand Willie’s Prayer. By Sophia P. Snow. 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Songs of Christmas. By Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Seven Little Maids; or, The Birthday Week. Pic- 
tures and Verses by Mary A. Lathbury. R. 
Worthington. 

THE illustrator may easily find better material 

for illustration than the somewhat unreal fanta- 

sies of Buchanan Read, but there is no need to 
make designs as weak as these even to serve the 
purpose of illustrating Read. There is a deter- 
mined defiance of the proprieties of design in the 
most of these illustrations; a coarseness and reck- 
lessness which cannot be accepted as vigor or 
condoned as suggestiveness; a laborious effort to 
be masterly without any of the subtlety or preci- 

sion which marks the master—the last viceof a 

weak and insincere art. In the illustrations under 

notice, this slovenliness is set off more offensively 
by the care of the engraver, whose most subtle 
work is given to show how indifferent to subtlety 

the designer was. It would be difficult to find a 

piece of more flimsy and unimaginative design 

than that opposite p. 66, in which the engraver | 
has made a tour de force to express the very flim- 
siest qualities of execution, and expose the worst 





style of drawing conceivable. One wonders if 
the artist could draw the figure any better than a 
mannikin, and is compelled to admit that the suit 
of armor standing alone is better than any of | 
the figures which are intended to show some ani- 
mation. It is sheer abuse of the art of wood-en- 
graving. Mr. Fenn’s ‘“‘ Vague as a vessel in a 
dream ” is the only illustration that shows care as 
drawing, and that is a puzzle as design. 

The illustrations to the ‘Seven Ages ' have not 
this disguise—they are frankly and honestly of | 
the most vulgar and slouchy kind of design, re- 
produced with all their vices by photography ; | 
and there is not one of the seven which any able | 
artist should not be ashamed of, the best being 


confused in its planes, and devoid of character 


tain adventurous dabs of body color being made 
to serve for apple blossoms, from which the 
rickety boy has stolen the precocious bird's nest 
and is running away. The whole landscape 
seems coming after him in an indignant upris- 
ing. To distinguish no further, it does seem as 
if this volume must be set down as the lowest 
point of American illustration yet achieved, in 
spite of its sumptuous get-up and singularly fine 
typography. 

The four collections of hymns and sacred songs 
published by Randolph & Co. are modestly illus- 
trated by very unequal artotype (what blunder- 
ing seeker coined that offensive word /) illustra- 
tions from the old masters, mainly from engrav- 
ings. Neatly put up in limp decorative parch- 
ment-paper covers, they are, in general appear- 
ance, attractive. 

‘Hark ! the Herald Angels Sing’ is of the most 
orthodox type of Christmas book—a Christmas 
hymn ‘‘deaconed out” (as the hymns used to be 
in the singing in Congregational churches), and 
each couplet accompanied by an illustration, 
mostly taken from the orthodox old masters. 
It calls for no special comment as to the style 
of illustration, but is a handsome book for the 
table. 

‘Poems for Christmas, Easter, and New Year's’ 
is a more important work, admirably calculated 
for a gift-book to devotionally-inclined people, 
and illustrated with more than average good 
taste and effect. The illustration of *‘ The Taper ™ 
is good in drawing and engraving, and the poem 
serves as an introduction to the volume. The 
following stanza will give the spirit of the 
book : 

- eye lights a thousand, 
Yet shines as it has shone ; 
And the humblest light may kindle 
A brighter than its own.” 
The tail-piece of the introduction—a group of 
roses—is an effective piece of flower engraving. 
A classical tail-piece on page 15, the head-piece 
of ‘‘ In Chaleur Bay,” and the landing of the Nor- 
mans in England (p. 34) are particularly good bits 
of engraving and design; but a full-page marine, 
on page 155, must have been drawn by a man who 
never saw the sea. 

‘ Annie and Willie’s Prayer’ is a story in verse 
for children, got up in the gorgeous style of the 
silk-fringed Christmas books, with twenty-one 
good woodcut iUlustrations, besides the brillant 
color-printed covers : altogether a charming bit 
of fancy, and in the best style of production. It 
is sure to be popular. ‘Songs of Christmas’ is in 


; a similar vein, and may be classed with it in eu- 


logium; some of the cuts (and particularly a win- 
ter landscape by star and moonlight, ‘‘ There is 
silence high in the midnight sky”) are to be ap- 
plauded. 

‘Seven Little Maids’ is another of the silken- 


| fringed series, with seven silken-bound maidens 


each given her verse and picture — pleasant 
prints of facile design and brilliant color, the 
whole being grouped in procession on the front 
cover, echoed by a pretty conceit (a flight of 


} seven birds) on the back cover. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Wilson, J.L. John Wycliffe: a Biography. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. #1 
i E. Fifty Years of London Life. Harper & Bro 
ers. 
Young, Alexander. History of the Netherlands. Boston ; 
Estes & Lauriat. $3. 
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THE WATTS ENHIBITION.—II 
THE conflict of critical opinion on Mr. Watts's 
pictures, which was to be expected from any work 


Fine 


so strong and individual, is due to the fact that a 
certain amount of severe education in art is 
necessary to a proper understanding of the labors 


| of a man who has attacked art from its mast in 


} accessible side, and reached its highest region, if 


| abstract 


| painter has rivalled him in 


not the highest summuts of that region. To peo 
ple whose appreciation is limited to the low-lving 
art of Meissonier, Alma-Tadema, or Bouguereau 
and to whom their works represent the purposes 
of art education, it will be useless to preach 
Watts, One must comprehend something of the 
qualities of art as separated from 
nature to be qualified to pronounce judgment on 
his subject pictures, though we should imagine 
that very little art education was necessary to see 
that his portraits are ina vein which no modern 
If any living man, 


or man of the last half century, has painted a por 


| trait equal to that of BurneJones, or in an hour's 


| of character as that 


work has done such a sketch as that of Loni 
Shrewsbury, or ina single sitting such a preeds 
of Mr. Laslic 
are not informed of his existence, 
devoted a good many vears of observant 
to the study of art in allits forms. The 
to comprehend this ought to be reganied as the 


Stephen, we 
and we have 
life 


prowe r 


stne qua non of art criticism, and no one who 
has it not should presume to waste printer's ink 
and paper in expressing his views of art 

Bat beyond this there are stages of aducation 
before one is frankly and honestly able to say 
that he enjoys such pictures as the “Paolo and 
Francesca,” and we as much suspect the sincerity 


| or self-possessed judgment of a neophyte who is 


| possessed with enthusiasm for the painter's work, 


| former might be really 


as the intelligence and especially the correct edu 
cation of a critic or amateur who can say that 
Mr. Watts’s however distasteful to the 
temperament of the individual, is not in the 
highest range of art thus far known to us. The 
self<leceived, and mis 


work, 


take the contagion of genuine appreciation or the 
of the 


painter for appreciation of the art, while the lat- 


magnetism of the personal qualities 


ter is simply incompetent to judge art in any 
distinguish between 
And in this 


abstract form, or to 
what pleases him and what is good. 
we make no question of honesty of criticism or 
general intelligence. We all know people to 
whom the negro minstrels are a perpetual de- 
light, and to whom a Beethoven sonata is a 
dead bore, but who are still persuaded that 
they know what good music is, and possibly 
do, up to the level of the minstrels; and so 
we know people who thoroughly appreciate a 
range of honest and excellent painters, 
such as Géréme, Bridgman, Boughton, Meis- 
sonier, and imagine that it is the art in their 
works that they admire, while, in fact, what they 
really like is the nature and the lowest qualities 
of technique, their education not permitting 
them to admire anything more abstruse. It 
is not difficult to persuade people who prefer 
the minstrels to the symphony, that there is 
something in music for them yet to learn, but it 
is hard to convince people who regard the work 
of Meissonier as the highest reach of art that 
they are in dense ignorance—because there is no 
generally recognized standard of taste, and be- 
cause people have a foolish idea that the test of 
art is fidelity to nature, which is no more true of 
painting than of music. But even further than 


very 


| this we are prepared to go, and maintain that if 


the critics and amateurs who reject Watts were 
obliged to pass an honest and original opinion 
on Michael Angelo and Tintoretto, they would 
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condemn them in the same terms that 
they now employ in reference to Watts. There 


is a great deal of unconscious hypocrisy in the | 
| Watts’s picture there is an awful unreality per 


common admiration of the old masters, and men 
who defer to authority when they are before a 
picture by Titian or Tintoret, knowing it to be 
such, would, if they were in the Palace of Truth, 
avow, as we all did to ourselves in the early 
stages of art education, that there was nothing 
on canvas more odious or uglier. We very 
well remember an eminent living sculptor who 
kept in his studio a cast of the Venus of Milo 
beside his last nude statue, and had the honesty 
to say that his work was immeasurably superior 
to the Greek because it had more truth of sur- 
face, or what the Italians call morbidezza., 

Mr. Watts’s work can never be confounded, be 
it for good or ill, with any of the naturalistic 
developments, there being nowhere any tendency 
to realistic painting. The virtues which are 
supposed to inhere in glib, facile representations 
of minor or superficial facts, stuff painting, de- 
tails, etc., etc., have no part in his pictures, and 
whether it be in respect of design, composition, 
or color, they are from beginning to end frankly 
ideal, nor is there any concession made to the 
realistic side of art: the artist’s fealty to the 
highest ideas of his vocation is never bent to any 
lower consideration of success or popularity. 
The design is in the largest and freest sense 
Greek—i. ¢., as opposed to the pose plastique, 
it is the design of expression, not of a study from 
the life; of an ideal, and not of a definite and 
posed model; vital, therefore, and not academical, 
and as such, even though far less just than it is, it 
would take rank above any realistic work what- 
ever. It shocks the conventional taste by what that 
taste t kes for want of a finish, which is really asu 
perficial elaboration, impossible and undesirable to 
aman of Mr. Watts’s temper and mental organiza- 
tion. The details of stuffs and accessories are of no 
value to him, because they do not convey his cen- 
tral idea any more clearly, and when that 
idea is expressed, any further elaboration is a loss 
of more than it gains, Of course, other great 
artists have done differently. Titian has now and 
then painted stuffs with great delicacy, and 
Michael Angelo, though he has hardly finished a 
statue has finished parts of several with great 
tenderness; but Mr. Watts is neither the one nor 
the other, but himself, and what he does he does 
in his own light. It might possibly be better or it 
might be worse if he were otherwise, but 
in what he is he is consistent, a thorough and 
powerful idealist, whom we must take with such 
shortcomings as he has. We are not disposed to 
deny that if he combined with the spirit of his 
design, which is thoroughly Greek in its spontane- 
ousness and expression of an ideal, the extreme 
refinement of finish which some of the Greeks and 
Italian masters had, he would have appealed toa 
jarger public; but to ask him to sacrifice the spirit 
of his design to an elaboration for which he has 
no care, would be absurd. 

Those who want to study Watts rather than to 
teach him what he ought to have done, will find 
plenty of scope. Asan example of design of the 
loftiest and most imaginative vein, the ‘‘Paolo 
and Francesca” certainly is at the artist’s 
high-water mark. The movement of the group, 
the floating, effortless drift of the figures as 
they go by inthe interminable procession of the 
shades, is marvellous, subtle to the finest degree; 
and the composition of the lines throughout is 
so in sympathy with those of the draperies and 
the figures, that the whole seems a fragment of 
a ghostly vortex which the spectator catches a 
glimpse of as Paolo and Francesca are passing. 
Pallid, unconscious of aught but themselves, so 
lost in the woe of their perdition that even we 
forget Dante and his inteyvention—it is as if we 
saw, and not the poet, This is the true imagina- 








tive treatment, unlike that of Scheffer, who has 
put, in his best solid and academic drawing: 
a realistic Dante to crown the realism with. In 


vading the whole. If ghosts are to be seen as 
ghosts, they could not be better seen than 
these—beauty, youth, happiness all gone, and 
only the semblance of living remaining. It is 
the ideal of spiritual torture he has given (so 
far as form can convey that ideal), when, in that 
misery which can by no other be surpassed, of 
remembering the joy of past years in the midst 
of hopeless woe, 
‘** Th’ infernal hurricane that knows no sleep 
apes the spirits with its ruinous force, 
Whirls, smites, torments them in its reckless 
sweep.” 

As a piece of technical mastery the treatment 
of the drapery in this picture could not be mate- 
rially bettered, or the sympathy of the scheme of 
color with the theme—pallid, green and ashen, 
with lurid gleams of color in the distance, as if 
some more fearful fate were there endured. 
When one has studied the picture long enough to 
take it all in, he will find that nothing could well 
be other than it is. With the profoundest con- 
viction we can but pronounce it in our opinion 
one of the most triumphant works of modern 
art, and the most thorough realization of any 
conception in the ‘‘ Commedia” we know of. 

The “ Love and Life” is in a more cheerful vein, 
and as striking an example of Mr. Watte’s feel- 
ing for color as the accompaniment of his idea— 
in this case a tenderer, more hopeful theme. The 
picture shows more than most others the peculiar 
method of execution which is the artist’s con- 
ception of the quality to be given to oil painting, 
differing, in fact,very little from fresco. It grows 
probably from his revolt from the glib and waxen 
or oily texture which most of the English and 
French painting falls into, and which exercised 
Blake so greatly that he regarded oil painting as an 
invention of the devil. Besides these,there is pos- 
sibly a desire to avoid what is certainly the 
besetting sin of modern painting, the tendency 
to display of executive abilities—the vanity of 
the brush—a weakness Mr. Watts never has been 
troubled with. We are inclined to think that he 
has pushed this revolt too far, and that in the 
effort to avoid all display of execution or com- 
mon quality of pigment, in ‘‘ Love and Life ” 
especially, he has run close to losing form and 
definite, severe gradation, such as he has given 
in other pictures, and such as his drawings, un- 
fortunately not represented here, show his power 
over. Except as color, therefore, in which respect 
it is of an exquisite and complete harmony, the 
‘** Love and Life ” does not so interest us as do some 
of the gloomier and more imaginative works, 








“DER, FREISCHUETZ.” 
On the programme of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house is printed a list of twenty-two operas that 
are to be produced this winter ; and of these no 
fewer than ten contain a mythic cr supernatural 
element. It is no longer the old Greek myth that 
is to be found in these nineteenth-century operas. 
That was rendered so threadbare by the com- 
posers of the last century that it had to be given 
over finally to the clown Offenbach. It is the 
Northern mythology which, by its more sombre 
and tragic elements,is more potent in stirring our 
imagination. Weber is the great genius who 
first saw the pure gold of this new vein. He was 
closely imitated by Marschner, and in a more 
original and independent manner by the young 
Wagner. Nothing could afford a better proof of 
the correctness of Wagner's theory that mytholo- 
gy is the proper sphere of the music- 
drama than Weber's predilection for the 
supernatural as shown in his “ Freischiitz,” 





** Oberon,” and “‘ Euryanthe”; and the fact that 
Mozart likewise introduced it into his two best 
operas, ‘‘Don Juan” and “ Magic Flute.” The 
whole movement received its first great impulse 
through the *‘ Freischiitz”; and this alone would 
suffice to secure for this opera immortal fame, 
even if it were not kept alive by its fresh and ex- 
guisite music. 

How fresh and exquisite this music is, was forci- 
bly shown once more on Monday evening, when it 
was sung at the Metropolitan Opera-house by an 
excellent cast, including Frau Schroeder Hanf- 
sting], Frau Krauss, Herr Schott, and Herr 
Koegel—singers whose vocal powers are of dif- 
ferent degrees of merit, but all of whom united 
with the chorus and orchestra in interpreting the 
music with the artless simplicity and deep 
feeling that it calls for. One is at a loss, 
by the way, to explain why this opera, which 
has been sung more than a thousand times in 
at least one German city, and is one of the six 
operas most frequently given in Paris, should 
have been so much neglected in recent years by 
the opera companies that have honored us with 
their visits. Those who are able to appreciate 
a rich and varied orchestral score would always 
be grateful for a chance to hear ‘“ Der Freischiitz,” 
which contains not a few “ prophetic allusions” to 
Wagner. Those, on the other hand,who are always 
clamoring tor ‘“ melody” should be delighted 
with Weber’s opera, for surely there never was a 
work so brimful of the choicest melodies and 
tunes in the form of solos as well as ensemble 
numbers. In the last act, indeed, this melodic 
wealth becomes quite amazing and seems almost 
prodigal, asin ‘‘ Lohengrin.” But perhaps the 
people who clamor for ‘ melody” have in their 
mind something quite different—the runs, trills, 
and other fioriture of the Rossini school. These, 
indeed, Weber avoided,for his taste was too refined 
and his sense of dramatic propriety too acute, to 
permit any resort to such cheap clap-trap. Never- 
theless,we believe that it is not too late for the 
** Freischiitz” to become popular in America, 
The taste for Italian ornamental song is less pro- 
nounced than it was some years ago, while that 
for pure melody, as represented in Weber’s 
operas, will never die out because it is 
the song of nature. It must be borne 
in mind that the present generation has had no 
opportunity to pass intelligent judgment on 
“Der Freischiitz” and other German operas. 
They have been sung by Italian artists, whose 
only care was applause and personal glory; who 
despised these operas because in them the music 
is of more importance than the singer; and who 
therefore did not do them justice. At the Metro- 
politan these faults are obviated, and the only 
thing to be regretted is that the house is not 
smaller, because an opera like the ‘ Freischiitz” 
would be much more effective in a theatre the 
size of the Casino. 

It has been suggested that Dr. Damrosch, in- 
stead of putting this opera on the stage in its 
original form, with German dialogue alternating 
with the music, should have adopted the French 
version, in which the dialogue is replaced by 
recitative composed by Berlioz. We believe this 
would have been an unwise proceeding. The 
German dialogue is not intelligible to many, but 
neither is the Italian secco-recitativo, with 
which non-Italian audiences have put up for 
scores of years, And as for Berlioz’s reci- 
tatives, they are not generally considered a suc- 
cess. Berlioz himself was averse to writing 
them, and was only induced to accept the task 
by the knowledge that if he refused, some one 
else less competent and less in sympathy with 
Weber would accomplish it. When the “ Frei. 
schiitz” was to be produced in Paris with 
the added recitatives and ballet prescribed by the 
absurd rules of the Grand Opéra, Wagner hap- 
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pened to be in Paris, and he wrote an open letter 
in which he declared, ‘‘ That you select this com- 
poser (Berlioz) does you honor, and proves that 
you know how to value our masterwork. I know 
of no one among living French composers who so 
well comprehends the score of the ‘ Freischiitz’ as 


the author of the Symphonie Fantastique, and is 
so capable as he to enlarge it, if this be necessary. 
He is a man of genius, and no one recognizes 
more fully than I the irresistible power of his 
poetic gift,” ete. But after the performance he 
changed his opinion, as he discovered that Berlioz, 


although very conscientious, had not expended 
any originality on the recitatives, which were 
unattractive in themselves, destroyed the effect 
iveness of the simple melodies, and prolonged the 
performance intolerably adding any 
new features of interest 


without 
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OODHOLME’S DOMESTIC CYCLO- 


peedia for Housekeepers. %2.50. 
aa HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 


DARK DAYS. 


By the Author of 


Called Back, 


16mo, 





Hugh Conway (F. J. Fargus). Leisure 
Hour Series, $1.00; Leisure Moment Series, 
25 cents. 

THIS NOVELIS MORE INGENIOUS THAN, 
AND AS INTERESTING AS, ‘CALLED 
BACK,’ which is published in same series and 
at same prices. These are the only AUTHOR- 
IZED editions of Mr. Fargus’s books, 


HENRY HOLT &CO., 


New York. 





** A Work for every Historical Library.” 





JUST ISSUED. 
VOLUME TWO OF THE 


Archives of Maryland. 


Containing the Acts and Proceedings of the 
General Assembly of Maryland from 1666 to 
1676. Edited by Dr. Willizm Hand Browne, 
Librarian of the Johns Hopkins University. 

The volume is supplied with four very full in- 
dexes. Price, in paper, $2.50, postage 26 cents; 
cloth, $3, postage 34 cents. A few copies of Vol- 
ume One, 1637-38—1664, may still be had at the 
same price. 

For copies address 

JOHN G. GATCHELL, 
Ass't Librarian Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore. 





R. MATTHEW ARNOLD WRITES. 

“T have been reading with much ore in your 

volume, in which you have always something to say, and 
say it distinctly.” 

If the world looks into this book with candor and true 
feeling for art it will not be stingy of applaLse. Men of taste 
will recognize a new poet.of strong individuality, and will 
be set a wondering who “Paul Hermes” is.—Phuadelphia 
Evening Bulletin 

There is a frankness and thoughtfulness in the longest 

m quite sure to carry to its conclusion any reader who 
persuaded into beginning it. Several o 
poems have melody.—Atlantic Monthly. 








the shorter | 


We are inclined to think that “Paul Hermes” has no | 


little of the divine afflatus. ; 
plenty of imagination.—Newark Advertiser. 

The CONFESSIONS OF HERMES, and Other Poems. By 
Paul Hermes. For sale by all booksellers. Price, $1.25. 


DAVID McKA Y, Publisher, 
28 South Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


The Angling and Sporting Library 
OF A COLLECTOR 
HAS JUST BEEN SECURED BY 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


of 755 Broadway, New York. 


A Catalogue of the Collection, which is an unusually 
fine one, is in preparation, and will be sent on applica- 
tion. 


UR AND SEALSKIN GARMENTS.— 
C. C. Shayne, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity to 
urchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manufac- 
urer, and save retailer’s profits. Fashion Book mailed 
free. 


[GOR SALE CHEAP—ONE SET (NEW) 
ant’s Popular men of the United States, 4 


“ 8vo, shee dress Ss 
eaten “ Drawer 20, Canandaigua, N. Y. 











He has breadth, depth, and | 


‘ 


The Leading Gift Book of the Season. 
One Year’s Sketch Book. 
Illustrated and arranged by Irene E. Jerome, 
Engraved and printed under the direction of 
George T. Andrew. Cloth, black and gold, 
$6.00; Turkey, morocco, $12.00; Tree calf, 

$12.00. 


A matchless volume, that everybody will ad- 
mire. 
preting and sketching pictures from the hand of 
the great Master. Every page reveals beautiful 
bits from Nature’s gallery. Flowers and foliage, 
birds and brooklets, moonbeams and music, of 
ever-varying charm and color, salute us as we 
turn the leaves, and we almost feel that we can 
mark the transitions of warmth and chill. Every 
picture in this volume teems with exquisiteness 
and most delicious sentiment. 

Forty-six full-page illustrations,” each 4x14 
inches. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Boston. 





THE DECEMBER 


Magazine of American History. 





PORTRAIT OF DANIEL WEBSTER—Frontispiece. 
UNSUCCESSFUL PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES (1758 
1884). Part 2. Illustrated with portraits of Fremont, 
Douglas, Breckenridge, McClellan, O’Conor, Greeley, Til 
den, and Hancock. - 
SIGNIFICANT BEGINNINGS OUT WEST By REV. 
A chapter in the History of New Or 


WILLIAM BARROWS, D.D. 
ZAMBA’S PLOT. 
leans. By CHARLES DIMITRY. 
Bey THE TINKER IN HISTORY. By H. G. CUTLER 
‘OLONIAL COUNTY GOVERNMEN’ N VIRG 
By EDWARD INGLE. ; stesltpmanicnss 
Ry yg ee As wenttenten Collection of 
Americans. 1. ustrated. 3y ELIZABET F 
JOHNSON ( Ss ed.) By ELIZABETH BRYANT 
MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN MAUNSELL, B.A ry REV 
WILLIAM HALL. Poche 
POLITICAL AMERICANISMS. IL 
on oo) sabe 
O; nal Documents, Not Jueries, Rep Socteties 
eee otes, Queries, Replies, Socteties, 
Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms 50 cents a 
number or $5 a year. Published at 30 Lafayette Place 
New York City. : ‘ 


By CHARLES LED 





A 
Study of the First Aeneid. 
Being a new Rhythmic Reading, based on Natu- 
ral Accents, with new Renderings and Elu- 
cidations of the Text with reference thereto. 
By the author of ‘ A Study of the Hexameter 

of Virgil.’ 8vo, 75 cents. 

Published by the Author, and for sale by 

LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK-BUYERS GENERALLY : 
Send to e " ’ 
CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 
Old Corner Book Store, 
283 Washington St 
Boston, Mass, 
for their Clearance Catalogue No. 2, containing many 
choice and rare books at greatly reduced prices. ~ 


juice a ' - i | 7 ~ 7 x Ty 
T. G. SELLEW 
7 J. ~~ #hasbshs ny 
FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL-TOP 
DESK S, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE. 
NO. 111 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 
FINE DESKS FOR HOME USE. 
z IS WRONG IN WRITING OF YOUR- 
self. “Suggestions in Punctuation and Capitaliza 


tion,” simple and th«rough. 25 centa HALL TYPE 
WRITER AGENCY, Chicago, NL 


“A TALOGUE NO. 73 OF CHEAP AND 

VALUABLE BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, includ 

ing many long sets for Libraries, and many scarce, curi 

ous, and out-of-the-way books, for sale at the reasonable 
prices affixed. Just published b 

DAVID G. FRANCIS, 

17 Astor Place and 140 Eighth St., New York. 


A new artist, with a master-hand inter- | 


[% LOMBARDINVESTMENT COM 

pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston. Vasa, offers to 
trustees, guardians, and conservative investor, West 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of 2 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yieluing 4 
per cent. interest. payable semiannually 
tion of principal and prompt payment of tnt 
guarantecd. lese loans are carefully s lected by the 


Company's Vice-President and Western Manager, res 
dent tn the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis 
faction of over 2,00) investors more than SO se Oe 


mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies 


Reing vased on actual vaiues, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of tt stock n arket 
they are Particularty recommended to investors with 
whom safety is the first consideration 

References by permission 

Fdwin L. Godkin, Arening Post and Nation, N 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mase. Fal 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Phlilips Academy, And 
Mass., William McGeorge, jr., Phila hin, Ma 

Pamphiets giving list of the «bare! lers oft ( 


aNy UMOStly residents of the New England 
States) sent on request. 


P Fr. Z2URNER & C0... 
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50 THREADNFEDLE STREET, Lovpos, EF. ¢ 
Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all Amer Rritis 
and Dutch Exchanges 
Act as Agents for Rallway and other ¢ porations pea 
ment of Coupons ar Dividends ~ as Trans 
Agents. Dividends Collectest amd ren wl = Newotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans 
DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITE! 
, , ‘ " 
Members ! NE wy nk Ss * x anor 
PHILADELIPHia S K RACHANGE 
JAMES WHITELY. Harry C Logan, HO) ER OakIRY 
MAYNARD C. EYRE HeNRY H. Doper, Washinet 
Wa. RK. TRAVERS, Spectal Partner 
. +4 + PP F ope ; - 
JWRIN( io uw i Hid i i }, 
No. 4 Broadway, New York 
+180 Fifth Ave. New Yor 
Branch OMices, } 559 Fifteenth St. Washtngtot ‘ 
Buy and s« ll on « miss! 1 sacs of Nat + s< 
curities, also Gr and Provisions vate telesraph 
wires to Philacelphia, Wilmi Ral re, Washing 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven ‘ Pictsburet 





INVESTORS 
should confer with the 
WESTERN Fak™M MORTG AGA COMP 
Lawrenee, Kan 
First Mortgage Real Estate la 
Absolute satisfaction guarantee: 
sult Third Nat. Rank, N. Y. «tty 
rence, Kan. Security laige Interest promptly paid 
Send for pamphiet with testimonials, sample forma, 


N. F 







etc. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres Hart, | L. HB. Perkins, See 


J.T. Warne, V.-Pres Auditor Cc. W. Gillett, Treas. 
, sa WN, BROTHERS & CO., 
2 59 Watt STREET, 
IssvtE COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


For use tn 


THIS COUNTRY aXND ARROAD 


Co., 


Wadsworth, Howland © 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of every 
Description. 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
CP Catalogues free on application 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


f famous original paintings, 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
5,000 sub- 


Embracing reproductions « 
sculpture, architecture, etc 
doren. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue 
ject. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH COoO., 


Publishers, 3388 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 

Please mention the Nation 

| NOTICE. 

| The Citizens’ National Rank of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
located at Indianapolis, in the State of Indiana, ts «losing 
up its affairs, its corporate existence having expired at 
close of business on the 11th day of November, 1884. All 
note holders and others, creditors of said Association, are 
therefore hereby notified to present the notes and other 
claims against the Association for payment 

GEO. B. YANDES, President. 
| Dated November 11th, 1884. 


(4 Saaa rts TED LONGHAND; COM- 
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jlete ; learned quickly; perfected easily; will do 
HALL TYPE 


for all common note-taking. 25 centa. 
| WRITER AGENCY, Chicago, IL 
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New Books for 


the Holidays. 


Poems for Christmas, Easter, 


and New Year's. 


By H. Butterworth, author of the ‘“ Zigzag” 
books, ‘ Young Folks’ History of Boston,’ etc. 
Poems appropriate for these festivals, en- 
riched with many fine illustrations. 1 vol., 
royal octavo, cloth gilt, $4. 


The Garden of the Heart. 


A beautiful heart-shaped holiday souvenir, with 
appropriate selections of religious poetry. A 
choice present from a Sunday-school teacher 
to his scholars. Unique form, with chromo- 
lithographed covers, printed in colors, $1; 
with silk fringe, $1.25. 


The [vy Green. 

By Charles Dickens. <A beautiful holiday souve- 
nir, with illustrations for each stanza of the 
poem. Printed in colors from original de- 
signs. Illuminated cover, with silk fringe, 
$1.75. 


The Last Rose of Summer. 


A beautiful floral edition of this celebrated poem 
with colored illustrations. Printed on very 
heavy cream-tinted paper. Chromo-litho- 
graphed cover, with silk fringe, $1.75. 


Zigzao Journeys in Acadia 
8 


and New France. 


In which the Zigzag Club visit Nova Scotia and 
Acadia—“‘ the Land of Evangeline "—New 
Brunswick, Canada, the St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, etc., with romantic stories and 
traditions connected with the early history 
of the country. By H. Butterworth. Fully 
illustrated. Small quarto,illuminated covers, 
$1.75; cloth, gilt, $2.25. 

Stix Girls. 
Fanny Belle Irving. A charming story of 
every-day home life, pure in sentiment aud 
healthy in tone. A beautiful book for girls. 
Fully illustrated from original designs. 1 
vol., small quarto, illuminated board covers 
and linings, $1.50. 


Our Little Ones and the 
Nursery. 


Illustrated Stories and Poems for Little Ones. 
Edited by William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 
This beautiful volume consists of original 
stories and poems by the very best writers of 
juvenile literature, carefully selected and 
edited, and embellished with 370 entirely 
original and artistic illustrations. No ex- 
pense has been spared to make this the most 


appropriate and beautifully illustrated an- | 


nual for children in this or any other coun- 
try. Quarto, illuminated covers, $1.75; cloth, 
gilt, $2.25. 
For sale by ail booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Boston, Mass. 

















I). Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I 


Noble Blood. 


A NOVEL. By Jctian HawTHorneE. 16mo, 


paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 
A stirring novelette, written in Mr. Hawthorne's 
most brilliant manner. 


II 


The Story of My Life. 
By the late J. Marion Srus, M. D. Edited 
by his Son, H. Marton Sims, M.D. 12mo, 
cloth, 472 pages. Price, $1 50. 


Under the simple title of * The Story of my Life’ 
Dr. Sims has in the most fitting terms narra the 
origin and growth of those achievements in sur- 
gery which by the general judgment of enlight- 
ened men have stamped him as the benefactor of 
his race. The accounts of Dr. Sims’s early strug- 
gies are of the deepest interest, and show that the 
path he trod to final success was not strewed with 


roses. 
III. 


Maxims of Public Health. 


By O. W. WiaGut, M.D., of the Detroit 
Board of Health. 16mo, cloth. Price, 75 


cents. 


“The intelligent householder who nas no time, 
probably no inclination, for systematic studies, 
may read herein, as he runs, and find hints that 
will save himself and his loved ones from un- 
speakable pain and sorrow. . . The greater 
portions of the book are devoted to the practical 
problems of combating infectious diseases and the 
removal of the filth-conditions in the midst of 
which they flourish.”"—F rom Preface. 


1V 


Elements of Zoology. 

By C. F. HoLper and J. B. HoLpEr, M.D., 
Curator of Zodlogy of American Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park, New York. 
Being the fourth volume in the new series, 
‘* Appletons’ Science Text-Books.” With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 395 
pages. Price, $1 50. 

An admirable work for lay readers as well as 
schools and academies. The design has been to 
»yresent, in concise and plain language, and in the 
fight of the latest research and investigation, the 


life-histories of the various groups that constitute 
the animal kingdom. 


The Black Poodle, and 
Other Stories. 


By F. AnsTEy, author of ‘ Vice Vers&’ and 
‘The Giant’s Robe.’ Illustrated. 16mo, 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 
VI. 
) > T / ; 
Part Five of Admiral Por- 
,’ y 
ter's Novel. 
ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE DIA- 
BLE. A ROMANCE. By ApMIRAL Por- 


TER. 


To be published in Nine Fortnightly Parts, octavo, 
illustrated. Price, 25 cents each Part. A remit- 
tance of two dollars will insure the posting of the 
entire work as rapidly as published. Parts One to 


Five now ready. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on recetpt of price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 








Dodd, Mead & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY E. P. ROE. 


l.A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING. 

By E. P. Rog. First edition 25,000 copies. 

12mo, uniform with the other works of the 
author, $1 50. 


. PEPYS’ DIARY. 

The text is that of Rev. Mynors Bright, who in 
1875 made an entirely new translation, con- 
taining about one-third more matter than 
any edition before published. 

The edition of Mynors Bright was exhausted 
almost immediately, and has for some time 
been scarce. 

Our edition isin ten volumes, 12mo, substan- 
tially uniform in size and type with the 
Eversley Kingsley. In cloth, $15. 

. POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. 
BROWNING. 
FROM NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES. 

It is well known that there has been no edition, 
either English or American, worthy of this 
tavorite author. The plates of this one have 
been made by Messrs. T. L. De Vinne & Co., 
by whom also it has been printed. Paper 
and binding are of the best. 5 vols., 16mo, 
cloth, $7 50. 

*,.* A few copies remain of the de Luxe Edi- 
tions of both Pepys’ Diary and Mrs. Brown- 


ing’s Poems. 

These were tirst impressions from the plates on 
hand-made (Holland) and —- paper, lim- 
ited, and each copy numbe and signed. 

A circular with full particulars will be sent to 


any address on application. 
CHURCH’S STORIES FROM 
THE CLASSICS. 


By ProF. ALFRED J. CHURCH. New Volumes. 
STORIES OF THE PERSIAN WAR. 
ROMAN LIFEIN DAYS OF CICERO. Each 
with 16 illustrations in 6 colors, 12mo, $1 50. 
Uniform with previous volumes by this 
author, viz.: ‘STORIES FROM HOMER,’ 
‘STORIES FROM VIRGIL,’ ‘STORIES 
FROM GREEK TRAGEDIANS,’ ‘STORIES 
FROM LIVY,’ ‘STORIES FROM HERO- 
DOTUS.’ 

. FRENCH ETCHERS. 

A new volume similar to our very successful 
‘Group of Etchers’ and ‘Score of Etchings.’ 
It contains 20 Etchings and embraces speci- 
mens by Daubigny, Corot, Jacquemart, Mar- 
tial, Appian, Gravesande, Cazanova, Lancon, 
Le Page, Chauvel, Veyrassat, Ballin, and 
others. Folio, cloth, $15. 


. THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEA- 
sant, and Refreshing History of the Feats, 
Exploits, Triumphs, and Achievements of the 
Good Knight, without Fear and without Re- 
proach, the Gentle Lord de Bayard. 


Set forth in English by EDWARD COCKBURN 
KINDERSLEY. Uniformin size with * Chro- 
nicle of the Cid,’ published last season. With 
Howe illustrations. Cloth ornate, quarto, 

3 00, 


THE MERCHANT VESSEL. 

By CHas. NORDHOFF. A record of personal 
experience at sea by the author. Quarto, 
with many illustrations. Uniform with 
*Man-of-war Life,’ published last year, $1 50, 

&ANEW ELSIE BOOK. 

ELSIE AT NANTUCKET. By MARTHA FIN- 

LEY. Uniform with previous volumes of the 

Series. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 

_ ANEW MILDRED BOOK. 
MILDRED AT HOME. By MARTHA FINLEY. 
Uniform with previous volumes of the Series. 
16mo, cloth, $1 25, 

ro. AT ANY COST. 
A new story by EDWARD GARRETT. 
cloth, $1 25. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
755 Broadway, New York. 


16mo, 











